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of the Day. 


Mr. Sranvon on Wednesday read a long, written speech to a crowd 
which called on him by appointment. It was remarkably guarded in 
expression. The process of reconstruction, so far as it has gone, was 
detailed at length, and we learn that once Mr. Stanton thought the 
right of suffrage should be granted to some negroes at least, but on 
careful consideration of the,practical difficulties in the way he gave up 
that opinion; the civil rights bill was passed, vetoed by the President, 
then passed by a two-thirds vote; the Freedmen’s Bureaw bill -had his 
approval, but having been vetoed and not passed over the veto, it is 
not now a living question. The freedinen, the President has said, will 
find that their labor is, indeed, in the South, and that the fine climate 
and fertile soil of the Gulf States will attract immigration and make 
their labor still more necessary. It is a relief to tind Mr. Stanton, at 
the end of the speech, speaking decidedly. The third section of the 
proposed constitutional amendment, which he quotes in full, he dis- 
likes. He cannot see the wisdom, the justice, or the necessity of the 
measure; and one very strong objection to it, he thinks, is that it not 
only discourages the growth of Unionism in the South, but, by consti- 
tutional provision, it limits the power of Congress in that part of the 
country for the next four years—a limitation which may work deplor- 
able results. This is an objection which we have not heard before. 
and it is not without force. 


coal gps 
. 

Tue decennial farce of bringing in a bankrupt bill which nobody 
expects to see passed at the tail of the session, is once more acting at 
Washington. We shall not discuss the provisions of « measure which 
in three months will be forgotten. 
commercial country, men whom misfortune has overwhelmed should 


It is a national disgrace that, in a 


but a 
striking illustration of the general prosperity is to be found in the fact 
that the debtors are such a small and insignificant body that even poli- 
ticians do not think it worth while to attempt to relieve them. 


have no means of extricating themselves from their difficulties : 


> — 


Magonr-Gen, BurLer may still wear the title which he earned during 
the war, having been appointed to the same rank in the Massachusetts 
State militia, under its new organization. The field is one in which 
he figured before the rebellion, and in which, with his late experience, 
it cannot be doubted he will display the highest ability. Whatever be 
his fitness for a military command in active service—and about this 
many dispute who agree as to his great usefulness in suppressing the 
rebellion—it is, we believe, the testimony of distinguished officers who 
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became his subordinates, that they could not have desired a better 
chief, at least in respect to the clearness of his purposes and his orders. 


This characteristic precision will be well employed in training the 
Massachusetts militia. 
oe 

THE city of Memphis is indebted to the radical Legislature of Ten 
nessee for the gift, a most unwelcome one, no doubt, of a new metro 
politan police law. Governor Brownlow is to appoint three commis 
sioners who are to appoint and manage the police force of Memphis 
while the city is to pay it, giving each patrolman, and there are ahund 
red altogether, $1,200 Nashville and Chattanooga are put 
under the same system. 


a year. 

No one will say that this interference with 
local independence was not called for, and we look to find it, expensive 
as it is, justified as effectually by the future quiet of Memphis as it has 
Prevention and 


The Congressional investigating commit 


been by the past turbulence of that disorderly town. 
cure are going on together. 
tee have reached the city and begun to examine witnesses, 


—_—— ome 


A. CORRESPONDENT who is a warm friend of the newly-established 
society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, and 
lief which that body has secured for calves in butchers’ carts, writes to 
us muking a strong appeal on behalf of green turtles and terrapins. 
He describes the sufferings of the turtles, when left exposed to the sun 
but the utilitarianism of the age is cu- 


rejoices in the re 


on the sidewalks, as very great: 
riously illustrated by hissirging, as the strongest argument against this 
turtles fresh 
from the sult water over steaks cut from those which die by inches in 


+ 


treatment of turtles, the superiority of steaks ent from 


the city. There was, when the Rinderpest was at its height in England, 
a similar odd mixture of pity for the beasts and sorrow for the loss of 
the meat visible in most of the lamentations over the plague. 


“_>e — 

NOTWITHSTANDING their seeming indisposition to concur with the 
House, the Connecticut 
the U.S. The 
progress of the State away from it nti-negro-s 
i ibout the rapid gravitation 


Senate n Wednsday, elect Gen. Ferry to 


Senate. event must be regarded as another proof of th 
iffrage vote of last year, 


and confirms what we said i 


of the people toward the liticians shrink—that, 


namely, of applying our theory of government in its broadest equality 
to all Classes throt 


THE greatest fire of a season of gre red on Monday 


‘ - 
the Acader 


There are loud complaints of 


night, completely destroying ny of Music and surrounding 


buildings. w fire department, on 


unaged by politicians, as if this was not also 
seems to haye been the 


the ground that it is m 
true of the old ones. The fire 
cendiary, and some of the rumors as to the perpetrator of the crim 


work of an in 
are at least comical. 
> 

Ix Texas and in Virginia, conventions have recently met and laid 
down the platform of a party which never before had an organized 
The leaders and of the mem 
bers of these conventions have, however, trom the period of the birth 
of the rebellion sustained an honorable notoriety under the title of Un 


existence in the Southern States. most 


conditional Unionists, a title which no men would have earned under 
the circumstances who were not more than politicians, more than states 
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men, more than patriots ; 


convictions, tenacity of faith, stern resolution, and heroic endurance. | 


sina 

In England the Continental troubles, combined with two or three 
years’ indulgence, through the medium of joint-stock companies, in 
wild speculation, has brought on a financial panic of extraordinary 
violence, overwhelming most of the great banking houses and leading 
to a third suspension of the Bank Charter Act. Mr. Sampson, the city 
editor of the London Times, has now for five years been predicting “a 


grand crash,” which during the years 1861-2-3-—4 he always announced 


as likely to occur within the three months next ensuing, and the scene of | 


The occurrence 
of the long-expected catastrophe at his own door, in the presence ofthe 


which he laid in New York and the adjacent country. 


extraordinary steadiness in the American markets, is one of the most 
striking illustrations we have yet had of the risks and vexations to 
which political and financial prophets, whose temper is not strictly con- 
troiled by their reason, are all the while exposed. 


oo 
Tue latest developments make it clear that the whole of the Euro_ 
pean continent Count Mens- 


dorff declares, in a note, that Austria is determined to fulfil her duty to 


is now on the verge of a terrible war. 


herself and to the Germanic Confederation “ without being drawn into 
further discussions concerning the priority or extent of the respective 
military arrangements.” Prussia, in the Diet, avows “that she will 
consider the requirements of her self-preservation as more important 
than her relations to the Confederation.” Napoleon, at Auxerre, in 
oracular words addressed to the laboring population of his empire, in 
whom he finds “ the true genius of France,” but carefully prepared for 
the peace-loving and grumbling Jovrgeoisie, their spokesmen in the 
Corps Législatif, and Europe in general, openly expresses how much he 
‘detests the treaties of 1815.” The general belief is that France is in 
seeret league with Prussia and Italy. Count Bismark, assailed by an 
assassin—a step-son of the revolutionist, Carl Blind—and thereupon 
“ Weare all 
ready to die for our King and fatherland, be it on the street pavement 
or on the battle-tield.” 
the 


+} 
rit 


serenaded by the people of Berlin, exclaims, in response : 
Clarendon, in the House of Lords, laments fhat 
British Government * at 
in 
mare gg towards their respective 
financial world is shaken by a panic. An Austrian 
issue of Governmental legal-tender notes 


stand alone, and can do nothing,” 


‘melancholy sight” of than one million of men 


“more 
arms, and prepared for a conflict,” * 


The 


imperial decree announces the 


frontiers, 


and releasing the National Bank from specie payments, and reports are 
current that the church property of the empire is to be made the basis 
of extensive war loans. In Italy communes and provinces vie with 
ecch other in offers of free contributions for the wants of the army. 
This to be 
Cucchiari, Rocea, and Cialdini as corps commanders, and Garibaldi as 
leader of 


Prussian 


is commanded by 


volunteers ; and the 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies has 
passed a bill clothing the Government with extraordinary powers for 
the 


the Austrian army by Gen. Benedek ; 
, by Prince Charles. 


the emergency : 


Prussian Chamber has been A secret 
conference of various minor German sovereigns has taken place in 
Wiirtemberg. The Austria and the States 


lately represented in the conference of Augsburg is said to be perfect, 


dissolved, 
understanding between 


and Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg are rapidly mobilizing: their 
full cantingents. Hanover, too, seems to arm against Prussia. Bohemia 
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who were not men of singularly profound | 


Lamarmora, with Generals Durando, | 
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CONGRESS. 

WASHINGTON, May 23, 1866. 
- THe passage of the bankrupt bill on Tuesday was a surprise to 
many members not only because of the previous repeated defeats of 
the measure, but because of its supposed bearing upon the coming fal} 
elections. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens had been good enough to warm 
the House long since that such a law might prove a political death- 
warrant to the party which should pass it, besides that it would dis- 
charge all rebeldom from its commercial obligations to the North, and 
he yesterday tried to get in a motion “to postpone this hari-kari until 
December.” But the House—though by the narrow majority of nine 
determined otherwise. 

A most beneficent measure for the freedmen has now passed both 
Houses, and awaits the President’s signature. It extends the provisions 
of the homestead law over the public lands in States late in rebellion, 
reducing to $5 the price to be paid for each patent, and giving eighty 

| acres to each actual settler, without distinction of color. It is also pro 

| vided that these lands shall be disposed of in no other way. 

DIARY. 

| Monday, May 21.—In the Senate, the Colorado veto message was made a special 
order for May 29. The fortification appropriation bill was passed. District of Colun 
bia business occupied the rest of the day. 

In the House, Mr. McClurg, of Missouri, offered a resolution instructing the Joint 
Committee of Fifteen to enquire into the expediency of levying contributions upo: 
the States lately in rebellion to defray the expenses of a standing army to keep the 
peace in those States. Adopted—yeas, 73; nays, 25. Mr. Henderson, of Oregon, of 
fered a resolution in favor of executing the laws upon a sufficient number of leading 
rebels to vindicate the law and warn the refractory for all time to come. Adopted 
Mr. Defrees offered a resolution declaring that Congress has no constitutional right to 
fix the qualifications of voters in the States. Referred to the Judiciary Committee, th: 
House first refusing to lay it on the table by yeas, 12; nays, 97. The tax bill was d 
bated and amended. 

Yay 22.—In the Senate, House bill to sell the public lands in the late rebel States 
to actual settlers, without respect to color, in homesteads of eighty acres, was passed 
A bill to amend the postal laws in sundry details was passed. e 

In the House, the bill to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy was passed 

5 A bill providing for an additional Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


yeas, 68; nays, 59. 
The rest of the day was spent in debating and amending the tax bill. 


was passed. 
+>e 7 
THE FREEDMEN. 

Ir is reported that the crops in South Carolina will disappoint tli 
expectations of some months back. The chief cause is the general fai! 
ure to raise provisions to feed the laborers engaged in cotton-raising. 
If all that has been planted and prospered could be harvested, ther 
would be little or no deficiency, and, of course, no waste, as there must 
now be. We have, besides, accounts of two destructive tornadoes 
one, on the 4th, demolishing the freedmen’s village on Port Royal 
Island and nearly all St. Helenaville; another, on the 17th, which swept 
over Charleston and the adjoining counties. Not oniy the fields suf 
fered, but several lives were lost. 

-Brigadier-General Gregory has just returned from an extended tow 
of inspection in Western Texas. The industrial condition of the coun 
try is good and improving; but with the reduction of the military 
force there has been a perceptible increase of violence and abuse of the 
colored people. With a favorable season the cotton crop, it is re-as 
serted, will be larger than ever before. 


good. 


The health of the State is 
There are 42 day schools for the freedmen, 29 night schools, 
jand 19 Sunday sehools, counting 2,830 children and 1,860 adults as 
pupils. There are also several private schools. All are wholly selt 
| sustaining. 


—Gen, Howard, in a circular admonishing the agents of the Bureau 


and Saxony, on the frontiers of which troops are being massed, are ex- | of their duties, assures them that such as may be accused of malfeas 


pected soon to become the scenes of great movements. Austria is also 
energetically arming on her southern borders, in Croatia, Talmatia, 
Istria, the Ty rol, chiefly Venetia: 
Mantua has been 


declaration of 


ana in the country surrounding 


inundated for defence, Frightened by Napoleon’s 
Auxerre, Belgium, too, is reported arming, and even 
Spain to fortify her strategic positions in the Balearic Isles. Switzer 
land is about to call out 15,000 men to cover her borders, 


of Europe, too, things seem to approach a crisis, Russia and Turkey 


preparimg for intervention in Moldo-Wallachia, whose new election of a | 


hospodar has been rejected by the Paris conference, and the Slavic 
populations of Servia and Montenegro, it js said, for a new struggle 
against the Porte. 


In the east | 


| ance shall have the opportunity of a thorough vindication before a 
| court-martial. 

—Gens. Steedman and Fullerton had an interview at Savannah on 
| the 19th with the General Conference of the African Methodist Church, 
| composed of colored clergymen from Georgia, Florida, and Soyth Caro 
| lina. The commissioners departed next day for Florida, 

—A brisk religious revival is going on among the freedmen’s vi! 

| ]ages on the Peninsula, says a telegram from Fortress Monroe. 

—The North Carolina Progress has heard “ good tidings from the 
|crops in Granville, and also as to the industry of the freedmen, The 
yield from the former will perhaps be larger than for some years, and 
the freedmen are working better and harder than previous to the war.” 
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LITERARY. 

THE edition of the Bible in Arabic, which is in process of preparation 
by the American Bible Society, is one of the most interesting literary under- 
takings of the present time. Three separate editions are to be issued—one 
in octavo, a second in duodecimo with references, and a third still smaller in 
size. The translation used is the one which was begun by the late Dr. Eli 
Smith in 1847, and finished by Dr. Van Dyck in August, 1864. The 
punches, matrices, types, and electrotype plates are all made at the Bible 
House, under the supervision of Dr. Van Dyck. The work was begun in 
August, 1865 ; the first page was electrotyped March 15, 1866, since when 
thirty more pages have been finished. It is expected to issue the large 
Bible in about three years. Full eight years must elapse before the other 
two are ready. Some idea of the difficulty of the work of composition can 
be had from the fact that sixteen hundred different characters are necessary. 
The text being printed to imitate script, many varieties of cach letter are 
requisite in order to secure accuracy of joining and an even appearance in | 
the words. Considerable trouble was also experienced from the necessity of 
learning, by trial, how many type of each character must be cast. One im 
portant result of the distribution and cheap sale of this Bible in the East 
will be the gradual familiarization of the natives with printed books. 
Printing is there considered a work of the devil, and the Koran and other 
books are all published in manuscript. Written copies of the whole Bible, 
and especially of thesGospels, in Arabic are quite common among the edu 
cated Turks. Nearly all persons who pretend to culture have them in their 
libraries.. The American Bible Society also contemplate printing an edition 
of the Bible in the ecclesiastical Slavonic and Bulgarian in parallel columns. 
The work will be commenced under the superintendence of Dr. Long, of 
Constantinople, as soon as that gentleman arrives. 


—The literature of the rebellion is about to be made the subject of a 
bibliographical treatise. Mr. John Russell Bartlett, author of the “ Diction 
ary of Americanisms,” is compiling a catalogue of all the books and pam- 
phlets that relate to the civil war, and to subjects growing out of it, to 
gether with works on American slavery, as well as the essays in reviews 
and magazines on the same subjects. Nearly 6,000-titles will be included in 
the book, which will be an octavo volume of 500 pages. But a small edition 
will be published—250 copies in royal 8vo, at $6, and 60 copies on large 
paper at &12. The publishers are 8. 8. Rider & Bro., of Providence, R. | 


—The practice of importing English books in sheets, and then selling 


them at a reduced price to suit the American market, with the imprint of 





othe high ruling 





the American publisher, has greatly increased of late, owing t 
prices. Indeed, it is very foolish and uneconomical to waste labor in repro 
ducing a book which must be sold at a higher price than the imported 
copies. One other advantage is that part of the profit goes to the author. 
«Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, Roberts Bros., and Little, Brown & Co., of 
Boston, have recently published many books in this way. D. Appleton & 
Co. have issued three valuable books which could never have been repro 
duced here on account of the number of wood-cuts; we mean “ The World 
before the Deluge,” “ The Harvest of the Sea,” and ‘“‘ Homes without Hands.” 
They have also imported five hundred copies of the new eight-volume edition 
of Lord Macaulay’s works edited by Lady Trevelyan, which are sold at forty 
dollars, a considerable reduction from the original English edition. This 
edition of Macaulay is very complete, containing everything of which Ma 
caulay acknowledged the authorship, even the essays on Mill which he re 
fused to print in the edition prepared by himself. Besides the history and 
the essays, we have his speeches, the introductory report and notes on the 
Indian Penal Code, the papers which he wrote for“ Knight’s Quarterly” in 
1823 and 1824, and all his poems. Among the latter are several transla- 
tions, one of “ Dies Ire,” and some humorous poems, such as “ A Radical 
War Song,” and other election ballads. There are many passages in the 
essays and the history that show a fine sense of humor, and it is not sur- 
prising to find two very amusing papers here, “Some account of the great 
Lawsuit between the Parishes of St. Dennis and St. George in the Water.” 
and “ A prophetic account of a great National Epie Poem, ‘The Welling. 
toniad,’ A.p, 2824.” In the preface which Macaulay wrote for his essays, 
and which is reproduced here, is a criticism which will startle many of those 
young writers who are in the habit of taking the essay on Milton as a 
model of style. Speaking of the exact republication of these essays in the 
form in which they were written, he says: “Even the criticism on Milton, 
which was written whea the author was fresh from college, and which con 
tains scarcely a paragraph such as his matured judgment approves, still 
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remains overloaded with gaudy and ungraceful ornament.” Few writers 


have ever criticised themselves so severely in print 


—A singular case relating to literary property has just been decided in 
the French law courts. In 1814 an eminent- French surgeon, Nysten, pub 
jished a “ Dictionary of Medicine and Surgery,” which became a standard 
work. Nysten disposed of the copyright to the work, and it s frequently 
been republished since his death. Various modifications and alterations 


have been made by successive editors, until the original text, as is alleged 


has entir ‘ly disappeared, though the work still bore the name of Nysten 




















by which it was known to the medical public he last changes seem to 
have been very radical, and excited the displeasu i » Nyster mily 
Madame Nysten accordingly sent a note to the publisher, st ‘ it, as tl 
moral and philosophical spirit of the original plan of the work had en 
disappeared, there was no reason for using her husbat 
questing it to be taken off the title-pag Messrs. Baillie w publishers 
so far complied with her wishes as to issue the new edition with the title of 
Dictionary of Medicine, etc., based on the plan of Ny and ¥ re 
modelled by Messrs Littré and Robin.” As the name of Nysten was printed 
in large cl cters, and of the editors were less conspicuous, Madame 
Nysten was still dissatisfied. Feeling that a wrong was done tot ory 
of her husband, she brought a suit for damages against the publishers. The 
court gave judgment in her favor for 2,000 franes damages, besides costs and 
expenses, on the ground: “ That the rights and duties w iris 
marriage, both as regards husband and wife, do not end with t marriage 
itself; that the wife shares with her children i: 1 ra nsideration 
which attach to the memory of her husband, and 1! shi as, lik 
personally, if these are attacked, the right t 
—The theatres of Paris have had some brilliant s sses dur the last 
year, although so lowered has become the character of that s that few 
of the comedies would bear translation and. 1 n her Three com 
edies especially, all intended to be pictures of t ners of the y, have 
had, and are still having, great runs—* Le Suppli ne Femme,” for 
whose authorship Dumas and Girardin contended I ‘amille Benoiton 
by Sardon ; and “ Heloise Paranquet,” which was given anommously. “ Le 
Lion Amoureux,” by Ponsard, was more elevated in character; but the last 
new piece, “ La Contagion,’ by Emile Augier, of the Academy, surpasses 
the rest in impropriety, as it does in merit. The receipts of some of these 
pieces for the year 1865 were very large. At the Onera there was taken for 
“L/Africaine * 1,545,000 frat at the Théatre Francais, with “ Le 8 ice 
d'une Femme,” 942,923 franes ; at Le Gymnase, with “ Les Vieux Gi us 
of Sardon, 714,307 franes: at Le Vaud 
152 nes at Tes \ th ’ : 
o I 
822.212 franes ; and P St. Martin. w ‘ 
en B 1,427,228 franes. § se } $ r e 1 
year, and continued on t s 18 sesick 3 * Le 
Voyage en Chine” and Offenbach’s “ Orphée aux Enfer rought in im 
mense sums to the Opéra-Con 
> 
SCIENTIFIC, 
THe PoTaAsH Mine at StTassrurt.—In view close analogies 
i and chlor 


which subsist between the two compounds, chloride of potassium ai 





ide of sodium, their 








nearly equal solu n wat ind e Wi dissen 
ination of potash as well as of soda in nature 8 not a little remarkable 
that while chloride of sodium (common salt) is fo n 
water, and in many special deposits in the bowels of the earth, its congener 
chloride of potassit ocen : s wa le 
ocean and has hardly ever been found in abundance anyw! Any excep 
tion toa rule so genet 5 irse, worthy of careful attent " Hence 
much interest was excited, a few vears since, among geologists and chemists 
by the discovery of an enormous deposit of a mineral containing chloride of 
potassium in a bed of rock-salt at Stassfurt, near Magdeburg, in G: rmany 
How this potash-mineral came to be deposited in its present position is not 
apparent to the uninitiated. The question seems even to puzzle the adepts, 
judging by the number of memoirs and opinions concerning ( 
relations of the deposit which have appeared since its discovery. Latterly, 
thanks to the introduction of improved processes of purifying the mineral, 
the subject has become prominent in another connection 1 is now exciting 
a good deal of comment in chemical and technological literatur The de 
posit has in fact now come to be recognized as one of 1 rincipal sources 
from which the potash-salts of commerce are to be hen th wn; and 
as the supply appears to be well-nigh inexhaus can hardly fail to 


xert a very considerable infi rence upon the progprese ratuer upon the 


direction, of the chemical arts 
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in which the new mineral occurs was examined, by 


boring, as lon yas 1 #3, but the brine obtained in this way was found 
to be so largely cont 1 with magnesia that there was no encourage 
ment to work In Pi Marchand expressed the opinion that the 
magnesia « he brine was not derived from the bed of rock-salt, but must 
have come from some othe1 ur Chis opinion was corroborated by mat 
ter brought to the surface in subsequent borings, and the conviction was 
finally arrived at that the magnesia-salt in the brine was derived from a bed 
iying above the true rock-salt. In 1851 mining operations were com. .cnced 


Be 


8 were sunk to the depth oft some 


by the Prussian (fovernment for the purpose of reaching the rock-salt 


and 1856 a couple of shaft 


tween that time 
was struck—some dis 
that time un 


1,100 feet, at which depth a bed of impure rock-salt 


tance below the potash-mineral—the value of which was at 


1s had been anticipated, and 
1850 that the 


The dip and general char 


suspected. In 1857 pure rock-salt was reached, ¢ 


tion commenced ; but it was not until true value of 


its extrac 
the layer of the potash-mineral was recognized. 
acter of the deposit having by this time been well made out, a new pit was 


sunk 


in the Duchy of Anhalt, at a distance of about four-fifths of a mile 


from the old mine By means of this new shaft both the potash-mineral 


rock-salt are reached at a less depth and can be worked to better 


and the 


advantage than before. The new shaft was completed towards the close of 








L862, and since that time the mining of the potash-mineral has been very 
largely developed, both in the old and the new workings, while the extrac 
tion of the rock-salt has become a matter of secondary importance, especially 


at the new pi 


That portion of the deposit which has thus far been explored has a 


thickness of about hundred feet. It consists of a bed of rock-salt, of 


enormous extent and capping it as it were, repose layers of 
entire deposit may be divided 


u hic) 
, upon which, 


several saline minerals. The into four prin 


cipal layers or beds, each of which is well characterized at its centre by the 
pi nee of minerals peculiar to it though at the points where the layer 
come ) contact with tle underlying and superimposed beds its character is 
by no means so well deiined. The rock-salt at the bottom has been entered 
to a depth of some thi 1undred and fifty feet, though as yet it has never 
been pi 1; @ consists of pure chloride of sodium interspersed with veins 
of sulphate of lim anhydrit Next above is a bed one hundred feet 
thick of t é » char the pr ling, only that the veins of anhy 
drite are h replaced by a complex sulphate of potash, soda, and magne 
sia (polyhal Above this is a bed of ninety feet composed of sulphate of 
mac i (Kieserite), mixed with a double chloride of potassium and mag 
nesium. And, finally, at the top there is a layer some sixty-seven feet thick 
of th | wh-mineral pi per (carnallite); this is a hydrated double chloride 
oO ytassium and magnesium containing, when pure, about twenty-seven 
per cent. of dry chloride of potassium 

The mineral is detached in large masses from the bed by means of gun 
powder ; these masses are then broken up into small fragments by means ot 


pick-axes, and sent up to the surface. The cost of extraction appears to be 


exceedingly low, : l mount produced is limited only by the demand. 














the time when it tirst became apparent that the potash-mineral was of 

1 it W nt into commerce in the crude condition, to be sold as a 
manure, and for this purpose it is still largely employed; but it was not 
long before a comple ystem of purification was organized, and at the 
present r rim quan ( ire chloride of potassium are prepared 
from the crude nera There are now a dozen or twen y factories at 
Stassfart de ( the treatment of the mineral. In July, 1864, when the 
demand for chloride of potassium was active, the most important of thes 
factories turne me 12,900 to 16,000 pounds of chl le of potassium daily, 
while in each of t aller works the yield ranged from 2,000 to 4,000 
pounds, ‘I rude mi il rapidly absorbs water, and deliquesces on being 
exposed to tl yt y purified as soon as possible after it has 
been broug M it has not been found advantageous 
to transpol! ral to any at distance from the mine, since, on the 
ave e, 1 iter yield { cent. of chloride of potassium can be 
obtained f1 Hence all of the mineral, excepting those portions which 
are eniployed in agriculture and for the preparation of freezing mixtures, is 





subjected to treatment *mouth of the mine. This treatment is in 


the main founded upon the fact that on soaking the mineral in a quantity 
of warm water, insuilicient to dissolve the whole of it, the chloride of mag 
nesium will dissolve fir and may be poured off in solution, while the chlo 
ride of potassium 1s left in the solid state. This resid tum is now treated 


with a fresh portion of water, which dissolves the chloride of potassium, but 
not the earthy impurities. The chloride is finally recovered by erystalliza- 
ion. Besides the chloride of potassium, considerable quantities of sulphate 
ind of carbonate of potash are manufactured by appropriate chemical treat 


ation. 
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b] 





ment, the production of these salts being fostered by a government bounty 


is by decomposing Peruvian nitrate of soda with 
th the 


etre, the manufacture of these salts is likely to ri 


&@iso madt 


Saltp tre 


chloride of potassium. There is some question, however, whether, wi 


eto 


exception of the salty 


any considerable importance, for there is neither pyrites nor any oth 
source of sulphur in the vicinity, nor has there been discovered, 


as yet, 





way of procuring in Stassfurt, at a low cost, the sulphuric acid which is so 
essential to the success of this, as of almost every other, chemical manufa 
ture. In other respects, Stassfurt is favorably situated for the prosecution 
of chemical operations, since an abundance of water and of lignite is to b 
had close at hand. 

Just at present this new branch of industry is suffering from a reaction 
which ha At th 


moment when the potash mine at Stassfurt first began to make itself felt as 


succeeded to the undue activity and expansion of 1864. 


a new element in commerce, in 1863 or thereabouts, the relations which o! 
tained between the producers and consumers of potash compounds repos 


upon a tolerably firm basis. The sources of potash were in a measure lim- 


ited, the tendency was ever towards a more restricted supply, and, as a cor 
sequence, the price of potash salts was not liable to very sudden fluct 
tions, and was relatively high as contrasted with the price of the salts o 


the other alkalies, soda and ammonia. So long as the Stassfurt manuf 
turers could obtain the prices then ruling, or an approximation to these, thie 
as a matter of course, pushed off as much of their product as could be mad 


the business being highly remunerative. It was easy to do this so long 





consumers of potash salts failed to perceive the significance of the new cond 
of things. In 1864 
30,000,000 pounds of chloride of potassium, this being just so many pounds 


there was thrown into commerce from Stassfurt som 


more of this substance than the world had been accustomed to use. 


market was glutted, of course. No immediate, instantaneous, and adequ 


demand is ever likely to greet a new-comer thus suddenly thrust in u 


the market-place. On the contrary, all repelling influences awaken fron 
their quiescence, and conspire to force back the invader. As the pric 


of potassium began to fall, that of the ammoniaca] salts of 


is-works was reduced still more rapidly in the attem; 


] 
i 


. probal i 





English ge 
futile, to prevent the potash salt from regaining its old importance in t 
manufacture of alum, a position from which it has long been well-nigh « 


In t} 


the ashes of sea-weeds, whiose profit 


cluded—so far as Europe is concerned—by the cheaper ammonia. 
same way the lixiviators of “ kelp,” 
depend upon the sale of chloride of potassium as well as of iodine, increa 

the price of the latteék and lowered the price of the former, as a welcome 

the uninvited guest. That the East Indian producers of saltpetre lent 
another cold shoulder need not be said, though the full significance of th 
action is obscured by the influence of the wars which were then prevailiv 
For the present purpose it will be sufficient only to mention the fact t] 


the export duty upon saltpetre was first diminished and subsequently alto 


ether withdrawn. 


In consequence of all these opposing influences the production 
‘hloride of potassium at Stassfurt fell off largely. In a compar 
tively short time the price of this salt fell from $3 to $1 50 tli 


ndred weight. although the production was at the same time redu 


The amount of mineral treated at 


hu 
something like 25 per cent. the Prus 


mine in 1865 was only ninety millions of pounds against one hundr 


It is very possible that the pres 





ifties 


pre 


assertions in German journals that the worst is passed, and that sympt 


n millions of pounds in 1864. 


ssion may last for some time, or become even deeper, in spite of the r 


of the revival of business are abundant; but there can be no question as 
the prominent position which the working of this mineral-potash is d 
to assume among the chemical arts. Of course most of the secon 


sources of potash, which have been nursed by European governments, 


now be abandoned. For example, the elaborate method of obtaini: 


salts from sea-water, which had risen to importance in the sout 


Some 


France, has already been given up. The amount of influence whi 


opening of this German mine will ultimately exert 


upon the production 


votashes, is a point worthy of being watched with atten 


American ] 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.” 


Tile intiuence of the literature of one country upon that of anotl 


generally so subtle that it is equally difficult to fix its limit or toa 


its character. Leaving out of consideration the effect of the Ciree! 


upon the Roman, the most obvious instance of the direct action o 


A Novel. By Gustav Freitag. Three Volumes.” L 


**“The Lost Manuscript. 
Chapman & Hall 


don: 1865. 
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thought of one age upon the intellectual development of another is, of 
course, in what is known as the in Italy, which was nothing 
more than the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria, with its aspiration for a purer 
life reflecting itself under similar conditions of corruption in Florence. Yet 
that very reproduction of ancient thought illustrates in itself, also, in many 
ways, the final divergence of the modern from the ancient civilization ; for 
the life it awakened took a different direction and entered upon a much 
higher plane. like that which has recently been 
brought to light by Le Clere of the diffusion of the French romance of the 
Middle Ages not merely through Western Europe, but even in the Greek 
empire of the East, so much abused for its stolid perseverance in decay, 


Re we ixsanee 


But in most instances, 


though it is easy to detect the prevalence of a certain taste, as for chivalrous 


adventure, common to the age, it is impossible to discover a pervading in- 
spiration caught by one people from another. 

In the multiform development of modern times it becomes still more 
difficult to trace this process of mutual education ; for as the leading nations, 
the 
lectual level, though they have certain specialties in literature as in manu- 
factures, in- 


deed, come from the Tuileries ; but we have not as yet borrowed the pattern 


French, German, and English, stand upon pretty nearly the same intel- 


no one of them gives the tone to the others. Our fashions, 
of our poetry from the Palais Royal, nor that of our histories from Unter 
den Linden. least, 


as the 


On the contrary, we have rather set 


the fashion for the rest of the world. 


in one respect 
Rich English literature has 
been.in the past, it is richer to-day, we venture to affirm, in the novel prop- 
erly so called, than that either of Germany or France. 

indeed, it f Freitag, to 
whom we desire now to call attention, that the novel proper seems to us to 


In Germany, was not till the recent appearance o 


have come in. There has been plenty of romance, but no representation o 


real life, which is what we understand by the novel proper, with its follies 
the life of the world 


on about us, refined and brutal, intellectual and sensual, 


and vices as well as its nobility and truth; as it goes 
the sport as it were 


1 


en carefully 


of many capricious forces, which, nevertheless, are found, wl 
analyzed, to be tending, though from opposite quarters, to the product 
one general result of enlightenment and reform. 

that Freitag is the 


The Leipsic press probably pours upon the 


We do not mean, of course, first 
Gertin 
a quantity of fiction as that of Paris or London, perhaps greater ; 


taste formed by the great writers 


n fiction. world as great 


but to the 
English reader, with his t in his own litera- 
ture, it is for the most part a dreary waste of dulness, drearier if possible 
ponderous criticisms which strive to explain its tendencies. But 
of which there is so much, 

Novalis and Stifter 
Freitag is the first real 


than the 
we mean that leaving out of view the romance, 


kind, 


Storm, and many others living or dead, 


and often of so exquisite in Tieck and and 


ly great real 
ist in modern German fiction ; while in dramatic power and felicity of style, 
though not beyond all others, he is certainly equal to any among contempo- 
rary writers. 

It is quite unnecessary to go out of the way to show that he does not 
stand, as the German critics in their admiration atfirm, upon the same foot- 
and Freitag is 


ing with Thackeray and Dickens. They are men of genius, 


not. ereat masters, Freitag is only a cultivated artist. The crea- 


tions of Dickens, like those of Shakespeare, 


They are 
have an existence of their own; 
Freitag’s are the reflections of other people’s lives—not the spontaneous 


growth of his fancy, but the results in artistic form of his observation. 

Yet the English reader, though he may not gain in quality in the Cer- 
man novelist, will gain a great deal in variety. The gasping poor of Lon- 
don, and the sharpers, male or female, of the Boulevards, do not make up 
There are many poor persons, 


the whole of life; they do not even typify it. 


indeed, in the world ; but, though few are rich, a great many more are neither 
and that is éspecially the case in Germany, 


among all the children of 


rich nor poor ; where, owing to 
the equal distribution of property 


number of persons who stand upon the same general level in respect to 


a family, the 
property is quite as great in proportion as in this country. It is in the repre- 
sentation of this class that Freitag is not oaly most successful, but of greatest 
For the middle class in Germany is the class of its thinkers and 
artists and writers ; the class with which we are most in sympathy, because 
we have most in common. The aristocracy of England, if not directly the 
subject, forms at least the background of most English novels; but that 
as the Roman. 


use to us. 


aristocracy is as much a tradition in this country So far 
from being in any way related to us, it stands in ever increasing contrast 
with all our sentiments and habits of life; while on the other hand the 
intellectual freedom of Germany among the middle class comes home to us, 
spiritualizes our character, and deepens our thought. We are drawn to it as 
to fellow-toilers in the same field—fellow-sufferers in the same cause. 

In depth of thought, in poetic insight, Freitag may be ip“erior to some 


The Nation. 


ion of 


or only writer of 


of the writers with whom one familiar with German 


pare him, but in his artistic grasp of this life of the middle el 


of which he himself is one of the best instances, h 





have made a revolution in German literature ; and, as the representative of 
its present gendency to realism, will attract “to himself, we are sure, more 
and more the English reader in search of pictures of foreign life and of the 
beauty that lies under all life. That he will be popular with any 
who feed on the inferior English novels we “ not exm His tirst work 
which, under the title of “ Debit and Credit,” was so well re n this 
country several years ago, found its readers chi fly, we suspect, among 
more thoughtful persons. Those in pursuit of 2 sens 1 must have found 
it tedious 

His last work, however, “ The Lost Manuscript,’of which a translation 


has recently been published in London, seems to us more likely to obtain a 

















large circle of readers, “There is more eerecar power <n if, erpater concen 
tration of interest, and greater insig into character, as well as on the 
Wiole what one may call, perhaps, sisi finish. The tasein he 
style, however, is almost wholly Jost in the translation; and ¢] =3 must 
necessarily injure him in the estimation of the English reader, for his style 
is one of his best charms. In order not to be misunderstood, however, we 
ought to add that we have read only the German original. Our remark 
applies to translations in general. The style evaporates in the process. It is 
only when a man of great power applies himself to the work Carlyle dis 
to“ Wilhelm Meister,” that one finds the orig ? ‘ V 
of its form as well as in its substance. “The Lost Manus s cture 
of life in a German university town, not, however 
professors, with sketches of life in the country and at « the minor 
courts. The foibles of the professors are hit off most de! ite 
satire, while the undertone of self-sacriticing devoti t truth show 
how near the reality of things we should come if the writer, beside being a 
scholar himself, were also a } 

We do not mean, however, to state the plot ; that has alwars seemed to 
us unfair to the reader if his attention can be drawn to a1 ! 
way. A word about the writer himself will be more useful, for nothin 
helps us better in getting at a knowledge of a work than some ¢ } ce 
with its author. Born in Silesia in 1816, Freitag was carefully educated in 
the universities of Breslau and Berlin, and took his d r’s degree in the 
fatter city in 1854. Heawas ‘then occupied at the University of Brea! 17 AS 2 
private teacher of the German language and literatu ut the poetic fs 
ulty steadiiy gained upon the scientific, an ms and dramas 

“Die Valentine” isone of the most po ys D nalis s 

one of the most amusing comedies on the Gert In 1847 he wen 
to Dresden, and then > La »as one of the 8 LD 
ular journal, from which he w rew, however, s rears nd now 
divides his time between | 1 the wi " s t ul 
Gotha, in the summer. Lis“ Pictures of German ] Wo series, each 
of two volumes, have been translated into ] . iw nd one of 
the most careful as well as most interesting delineations which exist any 
where of German society in the last three or four centuries 

In 1855 appeared his “ Debit and Cre lit,” wl gi was afterwards trans 
lated into the English and other languages, and was so popular in Germany 
that hundreds of manut irers sented it to t sons as ny to 
the dignity of their own social position. Int] irse of a years 
it went through six or more ed Is, W Bunsen philosop! 
marks, may certainly be taken as t st pr s excellence, when it is 
considered that the price of it was TiV rs (¢ 

But as we began by g at is of 
one literature upon another, we Si mos ficult 
to determine the course of = t influence wl S presence is most arent. 
The realism of th land of Eng life has found in Freitag 
its best representative in Germany ; but it is 1use the basis of the German 
character is, after all, realistic. The romanticism which came with the 





overthrow of Bonaparte was a perversion of the German mind. Industrious 





by nature, the German cannot be a dilettante. So forced a thing, indeed, 
was this romanticism that, as Ju Schmidt says, they all breathed freer 
when Auerbach showed them in his peasant tales that there were beings in 
the world who had a distinct conceivable occupation. The poetry of despair 
does not flourish well on German soi] “ictor Hu Ba l left 





he day when 


Yet it will 1 


few traces upon the German mind. 
Lessing first discovered Shakespeare, has | e observed, 


the Engiish influence 


eft many 


that, though is obvious, the 


as in the case of Freitag, 
native strength of the German mind gives it a new direction, while it aims 
at finer results. 

For the reasons we have indicated, therefore, we cannot but commend 








as a disqualification. Jackson interests us not merely as a soldier; the 
man’s character even more than a scientific account of his remarkable mili 
tary exploits is what most readers wish to know about, and what is most | 
worth the study of ninety-nine readers in a hundred. This a clergyman can 
very well depict. Besides, Dr. Dabney seems not wholly a minister of the 
gospel ; he is something of a soldier as well. We would say to him, how- | 
ever, that while the general reader is not apt to think the occasional pre 
sence of the clergyman an offensive intrusion, of the company of the Pres 


| 


t 


priest is not called unevangelical and unorthodox, and then patronized a 
little, and if the Universalist chaplains are not dragged in to be denounced 
as errat etic 

Amid very much, then, that is unnecessary, and for that and other rea 
sons unpleasing, and while it is without any charm of fine literary work. 
manship, the k has this merit, that we can get from it what seems to be 
an accurate narrative of Jackson's life while Jackson was an obscure man, 
and an intelligible account of the growth and formation of his character. 

He sprang from that Scotch-Irish stock which had already produced one 
of the most strongly marked characters in American history, and shared 
with Andrew Jackson the strong will and the strong sense characteristic of 
the blood. His father died poor, for he had been an improvident Virginia 

** Life and Campaigns of Lieut.-Gen. Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall Jackson). By | 
Prof. K. L. Dabney, DD.’ New York: Blelock & Co. 1366, Pp, 742. F 
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The ] Manuscript’ as not merely one of the best German novels that 
have thus far been rendered into English, but as one of the best in German, 
and a very good one at tha 
“> e 
irvia ‘rf ' x 
DABNEY’S LIFE OF STONEWALL JACKSON.S 
Dr. DABNEY has several important qualifications for writing this 
biography. Heserved on Jackson’s staff in two important campaigns, he was 
au pers mal friend of his hero s, and he had access to the archives of the Con 
federate War Department and to Jackson’s correspondence with his wife 
and friends. Hie not a good writer, but neither is he a very bad one, and 


But 


a great part of 


he seems to know quite well the limitations of his powers. the book 


was wholly written before the suppression of the rebellion, 
was pul 


und, 


foreign opinion in regard to the present struggle. 





it lished long ago amid the heats of civil war, and it was published 





in Engl apparently with a view of what used to be called enlightening 


The biography, therefore, has glaring faults. The temper in which the 


writer entered upon his work puts it beyond his power to treat the enemies* 


{ 
I 


the Confederacy and opponents of Jackson with anything like fairness, or 
red. Dr 


even With moderation o! Dabney himself, in his preface, very 


happily, though with unconscious felicity of phrase, characterizes the tone 
of his book. Controversial he probably meant to call it, but polemical is the 
word he uses, and it is only the proverbial bitterness and unfairness of 
theological controversy that his biography can find its parallel. 

Illustrations of this fact areabundant. “The Northern people,” he says, 
“like the rabble of Imperial Rome, had became the colluvies gentinum. 
The Confederacy being forced into war, was compelled “to wage the strife 
only on the cruel terms that the blood of her chivalrous sons should be 


matched against this cloa rum, Of McDowell's army at Bull Run 


he says: “ The fanatical volunteers had supplied their pockets v 


with which to hang the Southern rebels as soon as they were captured in 


battle The intent of the party which elected Lincoln, an intent which 
that hideous party hardly affected to conceal, “‘ was to oppress and enslave 
the humane master in order to exterminate the contented and comfortable 


servant.’’ A Northern soldier, as a matter of course, is a coward ; “ the Federal 


is rarely found deficient in anything which cunning or diligence can sup- 
ply ; his defect is in the manhood of his soldiery.” 
Surely this is all very foolish in any man, and in @ professor and doctor of 


divinity very contemptible. But the writer is thoroughly in earnest about 


it, and evidently believes it all. A Southern Unionist is in his eyes, and in 
his language, a miserable traitor, and a secessionist is a patriot. He is utter- 
ly unable to see why the Southern States could not rightfully secede from 


the Union, and equally unable to see that « view of the Constitution differ 


ent from his and his hero’s was sible. These political opinions of his, set 


forth as they are at great length, and seemingly for the by-end of instruct- 


ing Englishmen and confirming Southerners in the secessionist faith, and 


being so violent as they are, and so strenuously held, make it very hard, not 


to say impossible, for any but an unthinking partisan to give credence to his 


atement of facts 





Chat the biographer belongs to the clerical profession we do not regard 


yterian clergyman, say, or the Methodist, or other sectarian, he can very 


too much ; and he is just as well pleased if the Roman Catholie 


WSLLY Bet 


The. Nation. 
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country gentleman, and soon his mother left her children orphans. Young 
Jackson was sent to one of his relations, and lived with him till he was 
ght years old. He then deliberately chose to leave the home that had 
become distasteful, and no expostulation could prevail on him to alter his 
Another uncle received him, and before he was ten years old he 
His brother and he found their way to the Missis. 
Fever and 


e 


decision. 
had disappeared again. 
sippi and earned a living by cutting firewood for passing boats. 
ague drove them home. After these early proofs of determination and per 
sistency, the boy contented himself till he was eighteen with his fa¥orite 
uncle, leading the rough life of a farmer and horse-breaker and hunter in 
North-western Virginia. Then came West Point, where Jackson proved 
himself a man of strong and high character and of good parts. Had the 
course been two years longer, his contemporaries used to say, Jackson would 
In the Mexican war he showed great courage and great 
Then when 


have led his class. 
skill and was noted for his exact observance of every duty. 
peace came he resigned, and till 1861 was a professor in the Virginia Mili 
tary Institute. 

It was at Lexington that he made choice of his form of religion, and the 
Catholicism he had 
Episcopalianism seemed to him 


choice which he made throws lig 


ht upon his character. 
before examined slightly and rejected. 
hardly Scriptural, but he was baptized into that communion with the un 
derstanding that he might soon leave it. Presbyterianism fully satisfied 
him. He became very firm in his belief and most strict in every observance, 
For example, he would never open a letter which came to him on a Sunday, 
nor ever, if he could help it, send away a letter which, in the ordinary course 
He 
seemed to delight in wearing the yoke of conscience and in making it 
Special providences he believed in and prayed for, and 


of mail, would have to make any part of its journey on that day. 


pe ssible. 


heavy as 
he was not only constant but enthusiastic in prayer. 

In all other things as well as in religion he seems to have been a man of 
definite, unbending rules, and of narrow beliefs, which he held with tenacity. 
A reticence of disposition that made him uncompanionable ; a harsh honesty 
which could not accommodate itself to any trickery and hardly to the ordinary 


f courtesy ; a certain stiffness of mind—an inability to adapt himself 


I 


forms o 
to the minds of his pupils, for example—which proved him devoid of imag- 
ination, were among his distinguishing traits, and underneath all was a tre 
“T can accomplish anything that I will,” was his 


He 


was always a State-rights Democrat and a slaveholder, a master who “ faith 





mendous force of will. 
favorite maxim and perhaps his only boast, for he was a modest man. 


fully administered necessary chastisement.” 

He was not a man, we should say, as we read about him here, to be 
greatly loved, but the hard fibre of his unsympathetic nature which repelled 
love must always have commanded respect, and there was something to ad 
mire in the straightforward simplicity of his character. After 1861 these 
stern qualities had a conspicuous stage for their display, and he became the 
idol of the people for whose benefit they were exercised, and the terror of 
those against whom he turned his arms. This book, on the whole, enables 
one to discover underneath the gigantic figure of the Stonewall Jackson of 
the days of 1862 the man himself in something like his true proportions. 
By and by we shall probably have a really good biography, and for that rea 
son, as well as for others above hinted at, we do not recommend the purchase 


of this one. 


>< 


THE MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 

‘Tne “ Atlantic’ opens this month with “Quicksands,” a neatly-written 
but otherwise quite commonplace story, whose male and female personages 
respectively fight in the war against the rebels, rising rapidly to the grade 
The “ Last 
Though 





| of colonel, some of them, and knit and sew for the soldiers. 
Days of Walter Savage Landor” comes to an end in this number. 
lacking in literary merit, it has been exceedingly readable, and has added con 

siderably to our knowledge of that remarkable man and not a little to our 
liking for him. ‘ Passages from Hawthorne’s Note-Books” are not yet ex 

hausted and continue still to instruct us, giving us an intimate knowledge 
of the finest genius yet produced in America, showing us the union of the 
carefullest study of external nature and the laborious collection of material 
for future use with the remarkable fertility of his mind in those strange and 
grotesque conceptions which were so characteristic of his genius. ‘In the 
Hemlocks,” by John Burroughs, is a particularly good sample of the work 
of one who has taken Thoreau for a guide but not for a model. The sincerity 
/and fresh naturalness of his writing seem an emanation from the scenes in 
which he so greatly delights and, more than that, which he depicts so well. 
“ Dr. Johns,” that very pale reflection of what is popularly supposed to have 
been New England village life just before railroads made all the villages 
| into suburbs and while the minister was still a power, gets to an end in its 
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seventy-second chapter. We may have it next in the form of a book. 
“ Griffith Gaunt” is as brilliant as ever. Mrs. Stowe’s “ Chimney Corner ” 
is duller this month than we remember it to have been before. If “Tied to 
a Rope” was called “ Concerning being Tied to Ropes” its title would assign 
it to the class of writing where it belongs, for it is made up of the thin 
platitudes, and its tone has all the affected airiness and lightness which make 
the whole tribe of “concernings” so insupportable. “Bad Symptoms” is 
the same in kind though a shade better in degree, and the magazine would 
be all the better if it contained neither of them. We are rather at a loss 
for language with which to speak of “The Mountain.” It eludes criticism 
unless one is a mere critic of words. Longfellow furnishes a sonnet, and 
Whittier the best poetry of the number. 

In “Our Young Folks” we meet Mrs. Stowe again. Her “ Mother Mag- 
pie,” of course, has the excellent moral, but it is excellent in other respects 
Another very pleasant article, with an agreeable vein of humor, is 
“The Little Southerners.” 
with pleasure by children of all sizes, are more especially megnt for little 
ones, there is a variety of pieces suited to the different capacities of different 
ages. Mr. Trowbridge, for example, supplies an account of some Tennessee 
poor whites which will aid youthful politicians to form a body of opinions 
upon the social condition of the South. We presume it is the growing boy, 
too—W ordsworth’s, perhaps—that so much natural science is for; and “A 
Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life” seems to be meant for young ladies 
The illustrations of this number are remarkably 


also. 


Besides these, which, though they will be read 


high up in high schools. 
good. 

We think the June “ Harper’s” a very fair number. In ZZurper’s Weekly 
we have been for some time getting instalments of a story which, with some 
blemishes as a story, gives a very vivid and instructive picture of life in the 
South during the war. Information of this sort is no doubt valuable, and 
certainly it is eagerly read. The “ Monthly” in its next few issues will con- 
tain a series of illustrated articles by General Strothers, the “ Porte Crayon” 
of “ Harper’s”’ old days, which, judging them by this first one, will be an in 
teresting contribution to such literature of the war. The general makes 
extracts from a diary kept at the time, and describes the first movements in 
arms of the Virginia rebels. We see how much of the rebel strength was 
the indecision and weakness of the Government. He saw Harper’s Ferry 
destroyed, and was in Baltimore a day or two after the memorable riot. It 
sounds strangely now to read of “a Colonel T. J. Jackson, formerly of the 
U. 8. Army, and latterly a professor at the Virginia Military Institute.” 
Ross Browne treats of the Reese River silver mines in a paper which com- 
bines liveliness with statistics. Professor H. W. Draper gives an affirmative 
answer to the question: “ Are there other inhabited worlds ?” 
chiefly occupied with facts about the moon. 


His reply is 
In his opinion, there are 
no human beings—as we suppose we may say—living on our satellite, but 
it is likely that in some of the planets “ conspiring circumstances may have 
allowed life to develop even beyond our standard.”’ A chatty article about 
American studios in Rome and Florence has a few pretty good anecdotes 
amid much highly laudatory criticism. ‘“ Armadale” seems likely to come to 
an end ; the last book is begun. 
describes Gladstone introducing the new reform bill. There are no less 
than fourteen other articles, of which three are stories of love and three 
are in verse, the poorest in the two classes respectively being “ Le- 
titia” and “ The Live American.” The editor in his Easy Chair talks of 
Carlyle’s Edinburgh address, not sparing its weaknesses. Also he contro- 
verts that view of Carlyle’s present condition whieh he calls the one put 
forth in the April “ North American.” The assertion which the editor dis 


agrees with is made in the review ; but 80, too, is the substance of his reply | 


to it, and both views are there subordinated to a theory more exhaustive. 
The contents of the number must be considered varied and interesting, and 
they are mostly original contributions by American writers. Indeed, we 
suppose “ Armadale” to be the only exception. 


The managers of “ Beadle’s Monthly ” “regard the June issue as one of 


the best numbers of a popular mayazine ever issued in this country.” We 
can hardly say just that, perhaps. It may be worth any one’s while, though, 
to look into it for the sake of one person who aetually contributes “ Personal 
Recollections of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz.” That writer of fiction he first 
saw in Columbus, Georgia, and she seemed to him “the most exquisitely 
dressed lady I ever met South.” Her last novel, “‘ Ernest Linwood,’ is 
mournful as a prophetic chant ; her soul there seems pouring forth its last 
burning thoughts,” etc. “Our Entrance into Richmond” derives some slight 
interest from its subject. On the whole we should have imagined that the 
sale of this magazine might have been seriously interfered with by the same 
publisher’s series of dime novels, but we should have been mistaken ; the 


magazine is a gratifying success in a pecuniary point of view. 
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a particular sense 


The New Gospel of Peace, Acecordi g to St BR 
and Last. (New York: American News Company.)—In 
it is true of parodists that the prosperity of their jest 


} 


lies rather in the 








ear of him that hears it than in the mouth of him that makesit. It is 
so in this case. The sound of Scriptural language is familiar to us all, 
and we are all to some extent ready to be amused by the application of 
biblical phraseol sy to ordinary matters, our amusement being greater or 


less according as we feel more or less reverence for the Scriptures themselves. 
As for that, the national taste is probably not shocked even by the idea of a 
New York Daily News editor transformed into an apostle. American wit 
and humor, if we may believe its European critics, habitually allows itself 
somewhat free handling of sacred things, and we ourselves think there need 
be no fear that the “ New Gospel” will be exposed to the danger that threat- 
ened the Scottish Chaldee Manuscript—a prosecution as a “ profane and 
ribald” travesty of Holy Writ. Where so much of the wit consists in the 
garb, the man who invented that is entitled to a good part of such praise as 
ean be accorded this performance,and much of the merit of the * New Gos 
pel,” therefore, does not belong to the writer of it. It is hardly doubtful 
that we should not have had it if Hogg had not previously produced * The 
Chaldee.” That famous parody is superior to this in other respects than 
priority in time. Its biblical style is better preserved, fewer of its expres 


sions being modern. It will be found, too, that in its effect upon the ear the 
Manuscript is not different from what the reader finds it, while in the “ New 


Gospel” much of the wit, if it can be called so, exists for the eye only, con 
sisting in the very Scriptural look of words whose sound is even as the 
sound of the words of the book Deilighnuse, as St. Benjamin himself would 
say. But there are some strokes in it which certainly are good, as, for in 
stance, where the obtuse British holders of Confederate bonds are described, 


and one of them gives the rest some counsel that is well pleasing: “* And 
they all cried out Eereer and Oo-rae, which, in the to the Hittites 
and Hammerites of Gotham, is Hi-hi and Bulhiphurews count of the 





tness the absurd- 





Fenians, also, is witty, bringing, as it does, into sharp distin 
ities of the Union Square doings by a mere statement of them, changing 


practical into verbal bulls. Irishmen in general, * Pahdees,”’ as he calls 
them, get no good words from him, and negroes he despises. Radicals fare 


little better. While he praises Seward highly, Is Greele v the “ chief 
of the Oueecneas,” a title which, when so applied, is truly abswerd Women, 
we should say, had at some time ill-used him. They receive very hard 
knocks at his hands over the back of Jeph the Repudiator Wits, who 
naturally ransack earth and heaven for the weapons of their armory, are 
not to be held so strictly accountable as other men for what they say. 
License and authority to destroy much that other men admire and respect, 
is almost a need of theirs. The mental picturesque, like that of nature, is 
often none the worse for a ruined temple or dwelling-place. And narrow 
prejudices, bitterness, contempt, hatreds, and other proofs, as the poet 
that the man who feels them has faculties within which | 
all these pitiable things may, in the case of the jester, be only seeming and 
not real ; he may need them merely as the motley of the mind ; perhaps he 
fonly wears that dress in fooling. It to think of this in reading 
much that our author says. 

A complete edition of the “New Gospel,” with explanatory notes, prac- 
tical remarks, comments, and illustrations, is announced as being in prepara 
tion. It ought to be preserved and made a companion volume to Mr. Rich- 
ard Grant White’s “ Poetry of the Civil War. 





says, 


ised — 


» has never 


is but fai 











A Practical Homa p ithie Treatis the Diseases y Women and Children. 
Intended for Intelligent Heads of Families and Students in Medicine. By 
| Henry Minton, M.D. (Blelock & Co., New York.)—The remedies of ho 


| 
| mceopa 


| and agreeable both to take and to administer. It 
|} not say as much as anything but largely, recommends the system for do- 
mestic practice, and in not a tew places enables it to boast a popularity over 
all its rivals. Waiving the question of the soundness of its fundamental 
doctrine, it must also be admitted that the 
nowhere more conspicuous than in its treatment of women and children, 
who certainly show the greatest susceptibility to its medicines. A work, 
therefore, like Dr. Minton’s, must prove of peculiar usefulness in households 
| which are prepared to make it their guide on due assurance of its trust- 
worthiness. Such assurance in the present instance we believe we can safely 
give. “Intelligent heads of families,” of either sex, will find not the least 
ditficulty in understanding the descriptions and instructions of this treatise, 
which is written in a thoroughly familiar and untechnical style. The au 


res 


thy,as every body knows, are (none could be m« : simple, portable, 
is this fact which, we will 


successes of homcopathy are 


| 





thor says of himself that formerly there never was a more bitter opp nent 
of the “ vagaries” of Hahnemann. In the war of “potencies” Dr. Minten 
advises for laymen the use of the thirtieth, and adopts for himself, appa- 
rently, whatever experience has shown to be most efficacious in any given 


( 

We differ from him in dissuading women from attempting to become 
practical accoucheurs, or rather in doubting their ability to cope with the 
most formidable emergencies of child-birth. We incline to the opinion that 
nature points to the opposite idea, and it will not be disputed that our col 
leges for female physicians are turning out yearly a large number of re 
sponsible practitioners, and that this number is steadily increasing. The 
“author asserts quite broadly on p. 485 that “no /eathy child sleeps on its 
back ; and, when the child is found habitually sleeping in this position, no 

j other symptom is necessary to assure the child’s being in ill-health—the 
position itself being the result rather than the cause of disease.” | For our 
part, we remember to have seen very healthy children sleeping in the po- 
sition here denied them; but what will be said of the infants of the abori- 
gines, who are strapped upon a flat board, now hung upon the mother’s back, 
and now inclined against a tree’ Do the pappooses never sleep, or are they 
proverbially sickly? The whole question of the normal position in sleep, 
whether for children or for adults, offers a very interesting investigation. 
| The individual mode of life and constitution affect this posture very variously 


case. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


~ - 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to | 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NATION should 
be addressed to the Editor. 


WHAT THE EUROPEAN WAR IS ABOUT. 


WE may expect to hear now by every mail that nearly a million of 


men are engaged in hostilities in Germany and Italy, and that the 
There has 
not been since 1815 promise half so strong of a general war. 
not difficult, after all, to “ localize,” 
war, or the Austrian-Hungarian war, or 


whole of the European continent is shaken by the shock. 
It was 
as it is called, the Belgian-Dutch 
the Russian-Turkish 
the French-Austrian-Italian war. These were all avowedly waged about 
interests essentially local, or else were so far removed from the great 
centres of European affairs that any of the great powers which chose 
to stand aloof could do so without difficulty. But this war which is 
on the point of breakiny out will rage in the very heart of European 
civilization, and, though nominally for the possession of a strip of ter- 
ritory, is in reality waged to shape the future of one of the great races 
of the world, and to decide whether one of the oldest and proudest of 
Zuropean empires shall or shall not vanish from the map. 

And yet nine out of every ten of our readers have probably no idea 
atall, or a very vague one, of what it is all about. There is a confused 
notion in the public mind that Schleswig-Holstein is somehow or other 
at the bottom of it, but how it got to the bottom of it, or why it re- 
mains there, very few indeed know. Most people have been deterred 
from following the Schleswig-Holstein controversy at all, owing to the 
general and not unnatural belief that it was incomprehensible. The 
efforts of most European journals to throw light on the matter have 
made it as clear as mud. Punch published a year or two ago an amus- 
ing burlesque on the subject, which was probably of as much value to 
most readers as the most serious of the previous attempts at explana 
tion. 

We-<do.not propose toe follow the dispute through all its ramifica- 
tions. An “ exhaustive” treatise upon it would fill several volumes, 
But the gist of it is this: The Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein are 
subject to the Salic law, which prohibits a woman from reigning, In 
1460 they were inherited by the King of Denmark, and they remained 
in the liands of his descendants until the time of Frederick VII., who 
died in 1863 ; with him the direct male line terminated, and the duchies 
legally reverted to the young Duke of Augustenburg. In view of 
this contingency, however, a conference of the great powers was held 
in London, in 1852, at which it was resolved for various considerations 
affecting the peace of Europe, but perhaps from deference to Russia as 
much as any other, that the duchies should remain annexed to the 
Danish Crown and should not pass in the legal order of succession. 

When the King died in 1863, however, it was found that the popu- 
lar party in Germany were by no means disposed to acquiesce in the 
arrangements of the diplomatists. Holstein is German, and has always 


been a member of the German Confederation, though gc 


governed by a 
Danish prince, and there was a general outcry against its annexation to 
Denmark. The clamor grew louder every day, and at last found formal 
expression through the Diet, which ordered the King of Denmark to 
take himself out of Holstein. On his refusal, “federal execution” was 
ordered—that is, the troops of the Confederation were ordered to turn 
him out, and put the Duke of Augustenburg in possession. 

Up to this point Prussia and Austria had stood aloof. The move- 
ment against Denmark being an essentially popular one, they would 
have nothing to say to it; but as soon as the troops began to move, 


they announced that if there was to be any fighting done, they would | 


do it themselves, and would not allow the smaller states to interfere. 
By this time Denmark had yielded Holstein to the federal army: but 
Prussia now came in, and demanded Schleswig also, and sent the federal 
army about its business. Austria then sent troops to the scene of action 
also, Denmark prepared for resistance, Lord Russell swore by the nine 
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operations during its sittings. After a fortnight’s wrangling it accom- 
plished nothing, and it had hardly broken up when Alsen was taken, 
the war was over, and Denmark was prostrate at the feet of the invader, 
A treaty was made at Vienna in October of the same year, by which 
Denmark ceded Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to Prussia and 
| Austria jointly, but Prussia bought out Austria’s interest in Lauenburg 
for 2,000,000 thaiers. 
So far all had worked harmoniously enough. 
now to begin, as the spoil had to be divided. 


But the trouble was 
The two powers found 
themselves in the duchies what the German lawyers call condomini— 
joint rulers and proprietors. Each of them sent down a civil commis 
sioner and a military commissioner, and these four officers speedily 
began to quarrel. The Austrian commissioner coquetted with the 
| Duke of Augustenburg, and encouraged demonstrations of attachment 
'to him on the part of the inhabitants; the Prussian commissioner for- 
| bade these demonstrations, and the bickering became so serious that 
‘an effort was made to terminate it diplomatically. The convention of 
Gastein was accordingly made in 1865, by which it was arranged that 
Prussia should hold Schleswig, the harbor of Kiel, and the federal fort of 
| Rendsburg, and Austria Holstein. This was, however, simply a pro- 
| yisional arrangement; nothing was determined as to the ultimate dis- 
‘| position of the conquered territory. 

In February of the present year, Bismark—who makes no secret of 
| his belief that Austria has no business in Germany, that she is not a 
| German power, that her proper capital is Pesth, and her proper mission 
ithe civilization of the barbarous countries of Eastern Europe—impu 
| dently and brusquely gave her notice that he wished her to evacuate 
| Holstein. She was naturally somewhat taken aback by this arrogant 
demand, and declined compliance. About this time some disturbances 
broke out among the Jews in Bohemia. Austria moved troops up to 
| restore order, and Bismark at once cried out that she was arming. She 
denied it: he insisted she was, and he at once began to put the Prus- 
sian army ona war footing and sent agents into Italy to stir up the Ital- 
| ians. ond’, it is strongly suspected, entered into a secret convention with 
On perceiving the movement in Italy, Austria began 
Bismark affected to regard this 
as another threat and pushed on his preparations with greater vigor 


| 
| 
| 


Victor Emanuel. 

to strengthen her forces in Venetia. 
| than ever, but offered to let the Austrian corps in Holstein retire unmo- 
lested. 

| malities. 
tria, and the manner in which the quarrel has been begun and carried 


” 


The “notes” which have been since interchanged are mere for- 


Prussia is clearly determined on trying conclusions with Aus 


on leayes no room for an honorable exit to either party, nor does it 
seem that anything except Bismark’s or the King’s death could now 
| avert an appeal to arms. The confident manner in which the Italians 
/are moving to the attack leaves very little doubt that the whole pro- 
| cramme is already made out. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict with confidence the course 
events will take. But it is reasonable to expect that Austria will be 
driven from Venice and out of the duchies; that, at a later stage of 
| the conflict, France will intervene and claim the left bank of the Rhine, 
permitting Prussia to compensate herself by the absorption of the 
smaller German states, and offering Austria the Danubian principalities 
to make up for her losses in Western and Southern Europe. This would 
| make the latter less of a German and more of a Slavonic and Rouman 
power than ever, and would virtually convert Prussia into a German 
empire. But Russia may prove a disturbing element in this calculation, 
and, unless her domestic troubles are serious enough to tie her hands, 
would probably lay « strong hand on the principalities. 

a 


~>+— 


THE SPEECH AT AUBURN. 


Everysopy has been for some days expecting a speech from Mr. 
| Seward, and everybody has probably been expecting just such a speech 
as he has now delivered. Perhaps we ought to except that passage 
which attacks the civil rights bill and puts it upon an equality with the 
fugitive slave law, because it “ unnecessarily arrays Federal courts and 
| officers in conflict with the authorities of the States upon questions of 








gods that Denmark should not be harmed; but the Prussians kept | individual property and liberty.” The short answer to this statement, 
marching. Diippel was taken in due course, and then a conference was | it is needless to say, is that the arraying spoken of was not unnecessary. 
hastily called in London, in May, 1864; but Prussia refused to suspend ' And the moment the State authorities choose to make it unnecessary, 
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by ordaining the equality of all classes before the law, the bill itself 
disappears, 
even this attack might have been expected, for Mr. Johnson has made 
it over and over again, both before and since Mr. Trumbull’s conclusive 
reply to it, and the Secretary and the President, it is pretty well known, 
are of one mind in the matter. 


3ut, although the odious comparison is a little surprising, 


The speech naturally divides itself into three parts, of which two 
At 
Mr. Seward defends the President from the charge of having been un- 


may be dismissed without any extended consideration. the close, 
faithful to the party which elected him, and explains how he happened 


to send three veto messages to Congress. It is in this part that the 
civil rights bill comes in for attention, and here, too, we are once 
more told that Congress can turn out any members who, after admis 
sion, may prove to be disloyal, a statement in which this fallacy inheres, 
that the Congress which is to turn out will not be the same Congress 
which lets in. At the beginning we have a display of that cheerful 
for which Mr. 


almost as great as that of Hood’s auctioneer, who poured out to his 


good nature Seward is renowned. His optimism is 
stage-coach companions as highly-colored descriptions of every par- 
cel of real estate they passed as if he had been in the very act of de- 
ceiving people just previous to a sale at a sacrifice. His own references 
to his well-known hopefulness, we dare say, recalled the recollection of 
his ninety-day prophecies, and supplied some of his audience with an 
argument against perfect trust in the very rosy view which he 
“The people of the South,” he said, 


rave 
them of the present. * have 
brought forward with alacrity the remains of their once-cherished in 
stitution of slavery, and cheerfully thrown them to be burned upon the 
constitufional altar which they had 
once renounced the 


» newly restored.” They “all at 
principles, practices, and policy of secession; new 
constitutions were framed in harmonious agreement with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; everywhere throughout the South the Execu 
tive is obeyed; the various departments—among the rest the Post. 
office Department, by 


name—exercise their appropriate functions in 


every Southern State; the communities once rebellious have loyally 
sent senators and representatives to the Congress which they once de- 
spised, and their delegates 
The I 


much as it was in 1787. 


are now awaiting the good pleasure of the 


two houses. "nion is restored, and the South is in the Union as 


Events such as these, the middle of the speech begins, have dictated 


a certain kind of restoration—a policy which grew out of the events 
themselves, a policy which the Constitution authorizes, which the Presi- 
dent may have been the first to recognize, but which was certainly no 
Nothing is nev 


tial plan of restoration with the Congressional plan; or, rather, as Mr 


invention of his. 


Seward takes pleasure in pointing ong, to reconcile it with the many 


discordant plans which each find some favor in the eyes of some Con- 


gressmen. None of these schemes pleases Mr, Seward. The proposition 
to grant suffrage to the negroes, and that which bases representation on 
voting population, are put aside with a few words as impossible to be 
obtained, even if desirable, 


least of all. 


The report of the committee pleases him 
it seeks to shuffle off the time of restora- 
tion; the delay is needless, and worse than needless, for Congress and 


It is too harsh; 


the President differ only in respect to non-essentials, and the interests 
of the Union party imperatively demand that there should be no di 
in ‘ 


vision its councils. 


But, unless he thinks himself wellemployed in confusing the public! 


mind, Mr. Seward wastes his time when he argues at such length that 
the difference between the two plans is a difference in non-essentials 
merely. The Congressional plan, Mr, Seward must recollect, is not 


made. It is making. It will be made to suit the wish and will of the 


loyal people whose efforts alone made reconstruction of any sort pos- 


sible. And between this plan, whatever it may be, and the plan which 
Mr. Seward advocates, there is at least this difference: one says to the 


South, Our right to impose conditions upon your return is perfect ; the 
other, You are 
of all your powers in the Union is perfect. This difference in the 


restored already; your right to immediate possession 


underlying principles of the two plans Mr. Seward ignores. This is 
not a difference in non-essentials but in essentials, and sets the two 


plans wide as the poles asunder, 


ded now but to reconcile this Presiden- | 


ation. 
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At the present stage of Congressional action it is easy for a clever 
speaker to show how little there 1s to choose between a scheme still 
under earnest discussion and not yet offered for the assent of the loyal, 
and another scheme which has been taken out of the region of contro- 
versy, put beyond the hope of improvement, and which, though it has 
obtained little support from loyal men-has called forth the enthusiasm 
of the disloyal. 
away, and it is from this that we look to get a settlement of certain vital 
questions which it suits Mr. Seward to puff airily aside. 


But the real wide difference is not to be explained 


Our faith in 
time is, like Mr. Seward’s, very large, but that is not the wisest faith 
which trusts the centuries and lets the years and days of advantage slip. 


> 


LEGAL LITERATURE IN AMERICA. 

No candid reader of treatises under both the common and the civil law 
has ever doubted the inferiority, in an wsthetie point of view, of law books 
prepared under the former system to those which are used under the latter 
England and America have, even at this day, no legal treatise worthy of 
comparison with the works of Pothier, Merlin, or Savigny. It is even 
doubtful whether Kent or Blackstone deserves to be placed on a level with 
Bell’s “ Commentaries on the Law of Scotland,” in spite of the quaint language 
frequently used in that work. In all standard treatises under the civil law 
there will be found a clear statement of first principles, from which the 





| structure of the work is regularly built up, subordinate rules following vital 
“utises 


In German tr 
and arranged in a masterly way. 


doctrines in orderly sequence. subject is analyzed 
Nothing is tucked away in corners; but 
every doctrine is provided with an appropriate place. In French treatises 
there is always manifest at least a respectable power of analysis, while the 
language of a French law book is as elegant, as accurate, and as lucid in 
style as that of any other literary production. 
Contrast with this the legal treatises of England 


and America. One-half 


of them or more are mere compilations of reported cases, huddled together 
with but feeble efforts to reduce them to order. The rest are attempts to 
extract principles from the decisions, and to give the result of the authors’ 
investigations in an original form. The latter class of books are undoubtedly 
}founded upon the bettér theory of authorship; but, unfortunately, the 


| attempts are many and the svccesses few. Rarely do our legal writers dis. 


play much analytical power in examining or arranging their subject. Still 
more rarely do they venture to pursue a strictly scientific method. One 


} . ° 

| author announces that his arrangement is based upon the natural sequence 
of events ; another that he has sought to meet the expectations of the average 
of his readers as to where particular topics would be placed ; another that 
he has distributed his subject with a view to accommodate the notions of 





nine-tenths of the bar ; while one eminent writer candidly acknowledges that 


all he can say for his arrangement of a bulky treatise is that he has not 
found it extremely inconvenient, and hopes his readers will not. 
| A 


puffed by judicial and other critics, was made up en 


“treatise” published in Philadelphia a few years ago, and highly 
tirely of long extracts 
from the published reports, cut up into sections of convenient length, and 
without any quotation marks to indicate where these extracts began or 
ended. The reader might go on for ten or fifteen pages wholly unsuspicious 


that he was reading borrowed matter. 


The cases cited in the judges’ 
opinions are put into foot-notes, and the whole thing is managed with so 
much typographical ingenuity that it is almost impossible to comprehend 
the trick without comparing the book with the printed reports from which 
it is servilely copied. Another book is abridged from treatises upon the same 
subject, with such lack of independent thought that all their errors, typo 
graphical as well as legal, are copied into it. This book also has been made 
the subject of extravagant laudation. Many like examples, unfortunately, 
might be cited. We might mention books so manifestly made up from 
digests that one who reads both will find the cases cited in precisely the 
same order and all the errors repeated ; books purporting to be new editions 
in which no change is really made from old editions; English books repub 
lished with American notes of the most worthless character, after entirely 
new editions had long been published in England with most important 
modifications; books with an average of half-a-dozen typographical errors 
per page, and what not. 
Without dwelling further upon these flagrant impositions, we will illus. 
trate our views by reference to some standard works which are too well 
established to be affected by criticism. Of these we may speak freely, with- 
out injuring their sale. The works of Judge Story, for example, have a 
| value which cannot be destroyed by their defects, and are, indeed, accepted 
jas authority worthy of respect, entirely apart from the citation of cases, upon 
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which most legal writers must depend. Yet every careful and intelligent 
student of these works freely expresses, in private, his dissatisfaction with 
their loose and vague statements, and with the great amount of repetition 
in them, The whole of these writings could be reduced to one-half their 
size with great advantage to all, except perhaps the publishers. Judge 
Story’s work on notes consists mostly of the same matter as that on bills of 
exchange. His treatises on agency and bailments largely run into each 
other. His equity jurisprudence is very defectively arranged ; the chapter | 
on constructive fraud, in particular, being a perfect drag-net for all the 
material which he could not afford to lose, but did not know how to dispose 


of, 


Professor Parsons’s work on contracts, which has been, we believe, one 
of the most successful American law books, is open to great objection on 
account of its arrangement, which cannot be explained upon any sound prin 
ciple. Thus he puts the law of agency, trust, partnership, and even of} 
commercial paper, under the head of “ Parties,” at the very beginning of his 
book, before entering upon the elementary questions of consideration and 
consent. The statute of frauds, and many other rules of general application, 
follow at the end of several hundred pages devoted to particular species of | 
contracts. The late Mr. Sedgwick’s able treatise on damages is also very ill 
arranged, and no one can feel any confidence, in consulting it, that he will 
find all the law on one topic in one place. These are among the most 
Much more complaint might justly be made of the 


inferior class of treatises. j 
| 


} 
esteemed law books. 


One great cause of the low condition of our legal literature is the almost | 
A law-book, so far as it | 
receives notice in the newspapers or magazines at all, is always flattered. 

Few critics know much about law, and most of them think it safe to praise | 


entire absence of competent and fearless criticism. 


where they cannot possibly judge. Legal critics generally write their no- | 
tices with a view to get advertisements rather than to enlighten their pro 
fessional brethren. A very little candor brings down a storm of wrath from | 
the publishers, who seldom fail to impute dishonorable motives to any un- 
The critic’s employer is often indisposed to sustain him 
in telling the truth, especially if it interferes with business. In the end. 
frank and even caustic criticism would be the best even for authors and 
publishers, while it would render an immense service to the profession at | 
large; but this is a truth as hard to be received by the parties who suffer at 
first as the now acknowledged truth that the South will prosper more with 
out slavery than with it. . 

Our ideas of the true method of preparing a law book may be stated in 
a few brief points : 

1. A treatise should be carefully distinguished, in fact as well as name, 


pleasant criticism. 


from a mere digest. 
series of applications of principle to practical affairs, 


It should contain a statement of principles, not a mere 
» 

A book on sales 
That 
If it is repeated under the head 
of sales, it will be again under that of hiring, agency, insurance, ete., as in 


2. Every treatise should be confined to one subject. 


should say nothing about the competency of parties to buy or sell. 


belongs to the general subject of contracts. 
fact it always is, under the present system. So a certain book of practice 
makes a merit of including in itself a short treatise on trade-marks, which 
is in truth a blemish in the book. 

3. The subject should be arranged in a scientific order. All general prin- 
ciples should be stated first. Thus, in a book on contracts, every rule which 
affects all kinds of contracts should be given before touching the peculiar 
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The quality of our law books is a matter of no small importance not 
Justice cannot be well administered 
All 
classes of society have a direct interest in securing a statement of the law 
in correct, comprehensible, and well-written books, 


only to lawyers but to their clients. 
where the current legal treatises are inaccurate, vague, or ill-arranged. 


Fine Arts. 


THE FORTY-FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN, 


[FOURTH NOTICE. | 

In the South Galiery, near the best of Mr. McEntee’s landscapes, hangs 
the better of Mr. 8S. R. Gifford’s two pictures, “ Hunter Mountain, Twilight.” 
It isa very happily composed landscape. Little of the mountain itself is 
seen, except its silhouette against the twilight sky ; but the bounding lines 
are beautiful, seemingly true to the character of the mountain mass, and the 
lines of the foreground slopes enforce and assist them. The strength of the 
picture is, however, in its color, which is harmonious and forcible. There is 
no landscape in the exhibition, with the exception of Mr. Vedder’s smaller 
and very small “ Monk in Tuscany,” which is wholly equal in color to this 
very beautiful sunset piece of Mr. Gifford. Even Mr. Homer's “ Bush Har- 
row,” which we had to mention among figure pieces, good landscape though 
it be—although having something of that strangeness which Mr. Gifford’s 
harmonies lack, to their loss—is not varied enough, does not contain quite 
enough notes, to equal wholly the ‘“ Hunter Mountain.” 

Mr. Gifford’s other picture, No. 191, “ An October Afternoon,”’ is so in- 
ferior to its fellow that we do not care to dwell upon it. 

Color is, indeed, the strongest point of our better American artists as a 
school, and favorably characterizes that school as compared with other 
schools whose training is higher and whose power of description and of - 
And yet completely successful composi- 
tions of color are as rare here as elsewhere. It is for these reasons that we 
greet, with a pleasure which no other success can cause, anything approach- 
ing to complete success in color. The painter whom we believe to be on 
the whole the greatest colorist among our Jandscape painters, J. H. Hill, is 
never represented in our public exhibitions nowadays, and several other 
We are the more grateful 
It seems, 


drawing is incomparably greater. 


men who can color have sent nothing this year. 
to those who have sent us pictures which are paintings, indeed. 
though we cannot enlarge upon it here, that there are characteristics of the 
American landscape which may tend to make the coloring of our artists too 
positive and too highly toned for the highest merit. It is in a great measure 
because he resists this tendency that we think so highly of Mr. Hill’s work. 
Delicacy, also, is force ; delicate strength in color will not be very popular, 
but only this is great and true. 

Mr. Vedder has two pictures, both several years old ; we spell out 1859 in 
the corner of the larger. They are both Italian scenes, and both were presum- 
ably painted when the artist was in Italy. “Paysage Fiesolé,” No. 288, isa 
very effective landscape, and gives with unusual fidelity interesting features 
of Italian scenery ; it is remarkable, too, for local truth ; it is the hill of Fie 
solé and not another hill which has been studied. The little picture No. 288, 
“Monk in Tuscany,” is a better picture, principally on account of the beauty 


law of sales, bailments, etc. All cognate subjects should be grouped to-| of its simple bit of distance. The insufficient drawing, and especially the 
gether. Thus, ia a book of practice, all the law of costs should be gathered | disregard of detail, not more characteristic of these early studies than of the 
in one chapter, and nothing should be said about costs in the chapters on | painter’s most recent work, seem to be un parti pris. Mr.Vedder is the most 





motions or trials. 
4. Citations of cases should be confined to the foot-notes. This is essen- 
tial to elegance of style, and to preserve true originality. 


5. All the reported decisions should be cited. Attention to this has been 

the secret of Prof. Parsons’s success ; neglect of it has consigned “ Seasters| 
Institutes” (one of the very best American law books in other respects) to | 
English and American lawyers must have the re- | 


Idiocy in the text, with a full citation of cases in the notes, | 


comparative obscurity. 
ported cases 
will carry the day against genius in the text, with a barrenness of citation. 
A book divided into short 
chapters, and much shorter sections, is much more likely to be concise, clear, 


6. Subdivision should be carried very far. 


and pointed, than one having no divisions less than ten pages long. 

7. Rules and theories should be positively stated. If, as is often the 
case, the authorities conflict with each other, attention should be distinctly 
called to the authorities on both sides; but the author ought to be able to 
express an opinion of his own in the text. A mere statement of the conflict 
of opinions, without any effort to discriminate between them, is the office 
of a digest, not of a treatise. 





sensational of painters (we do not accept the newspaper meaning of words as 
the right one, nor abandon every good word that the newspapers spoil), 
seemingly content if he produces the sensation, or, perhaps, he would say the 
emotion, in the spectator’s mind that his picture is intended to excite. 
Mr. Kensett’s “ Lake George,” No. 234, is in his best vein. No. 
“ Sunset on the Coast,” belongs to a class of pictures in which he has not 
shown an equal skill. We think Mr. Kensett’s work hitherto has been bet- 
ter in everything else that he attempts than in rough sea. So far as these two 
pictures represent him, it is certainly so. Not so faulty as are the represen 
tations of the sea by some popular American painters, this picture of the waves 
running up to break on the coast is very inadequate; nor does this insuffi- 
ciency seem caused by the slightness of the painting, otherwise very noticea- 
ble, but by failure to seize the true character of the waves—of the electric, 
writhing, tossing crest, and the polished hollows below. But in No. 234 
the calm lake, the mountain beyond, and the sky are invested with a pecu 
liar charm which it is Mr. Kensett’s privilege to bestow upon his pictures. 
Certainly it is not to be wondered at that these lake pieces of his are so popu- 
lar, and popular especially among the more cultivated circles of society. And 


252, 


~ 
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to account satisfactorily for this favor in which they with remarkable success. The bird in No. 437 and the tortoise in No. 448 
are held. Much of it is in the “ breadth” of treatment which marks them. | are excellent, and very faithful portraits there can be no doubt. But, as 


In the picture before us there are no side issues ; the whole is as single and | pictures, all these are hurt by the absence of any distinctive brilliancy of 





yet it may be 


simple in aim as a sonnet cught to be, teste Mr. Lowell’s * Phobus.” The} light. An uniform daylight seems to have been everywhere diffused when 
sky is certainly a proof of great skill in the art of making pictures—no mean | they were painted. The color is but pooriy harmonized, and is not brilliant 
art and no common skil Not even the largeness of the subject, broad lake, | This indeed seems to us Mr. Pattison’s least strong side. 

high hills, nearer and fa ier clouds, is allowed to disturb its unity. More- $s 


over, there is a certain equalness of finish and of actual merit: the clouds BOOKS OF THE DAY 
mn , ‘ » ‘ m ‘ ‘ , ICKNOR & FIELDS, 
trees. Truth is not served with entire devotion. The picture is not corset | mee 7 
4 : 2 THE QUEEN MOTHER AND Rosamonp. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 16mo. Ady 
ai 
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not notably better than the foreground, nor this better than tl ke and 
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ecution it is very feeble, but not more so than most of the work this artist D. VAN NOSTRAND. 


exhibits. DESIGNS FOR THE GATEWAYS OF THE SOUTHERN ENTRANCES TO THE CENTRAL PARK 
Mr. Benson's cloud-painting is not better than in formerseasons. There Richard M. Hunt. In press. Adv.below. . . . ; 
was alittle picture at Mr. Avery’s gallery during the winter which seemed BLELOCK & CO 


to us better than other work of this painter’s ; but in the new “ Cloud Tow. | Lirr anp Campaie “e oF Lue T-GEN. THOMAS J. Jackson. Prof. R. L, Dabney, D.D. 

. . es . . Steel portrai ¢ 1 p. 6 : 
’ No. 40, there is no advance over the former pie ture of the same name,| A Practi * Homax )PATHIC TR EATISE ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Henry Mit ston, M.D. For heads of families and students in medicine. Noticed p 





nor is the cloud and wave drawing other than very coarse and very formal— 
untrue, therefore, from several points of regard. T. ELLWOOD ZELL. 


ir.Frank Anderson’s little picture, No. 482, ‘‘ Peekskill Village "contains | 4 Manvat oF Buow-Prpe ANALYSIS AND DETE 
Elderhorst, M.D. Third ed. 





ATIVE MINERALOGY. William 

delicate aud careful foreground and tree drawing, but is not what we have | Ao eS , 

hoped for since last autumn’s study. The sky, however, seems to hurt the BAILLERE BROTHERS 

picture, which would be more beautiful, at least, if this were purer and | T#® UNITED STATES Dempe tes Wan. Angeselenge. - - E 

brighter and had clouds of somewhat more decided character i NS F " : one - 7 

Miss McDonald’s pencil-drawing of a cat, No. 83, is very minutely and DESIGNS FOR THE GATEWAYS 

very truthfully drawn, up to a certain point; it lacks in force and is “ flat” OF THE 

—that being the almost uniform fault of those who are trying in earnest to SOUTHERN ENTRANCES 

draw what they see exactly as they see it. In the little watercolor land- | 

scape, No. 78, there is an approach toward mastery of the material and of | 

the subject, and the pure tones of the drawing make it very pleasant to look | THE CENTRAL PARK 

By RICHARD M. HUNT, 

careful treatment of the shadows. But the tree-branches ramify in a very | with a description of the designs, and a letter in relation to them addressed to the 
a | COMMISSIONERS OF THE PARK, 

serious injury to the picture, being very much like flakes of cotton. | with nine beautifully enggaved illustrations and plans 
i 





TO 


at. The rather uninteresting house and fences are made picturesque by the 


meaningless way, are very insuiliciently drawn, indeed, and the clouds are « 





Mr. R. J. Pattison’s pictures, six in number, are all small studies of fore- In press, and will be ready shortly 
ground detail on rather a larger scale than usual. Of these the best seems D. VAN NOSTRAND, PUBLISHER, 
to be “ The Young Mullein,” No. 48, in which the mullein itself is painted | 192 Broadway. 
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an 
12mo, $1 75 
‘The charming recklessness of vagabond artist life, with its good humor, its joy 


on its unfailing delight in the fair face of nature, and its delicate tinge of ro- 
vance, beautifying and ennobling it, has seldom been depicted with more freshness 
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P< Pl ILA R BOOKS R LC ENTLY PU BLISHEI ). The following table will show the course of the stock, gold, ¢ xchange, 
and money markets since our last issue 


May 1%. May 21 May 24. Advance, Decline 


ST. MARTIN'S SUMMER, By Annell. M. Brewster. 1 vol. l6émo. £22 United States Sixes of 1881 <a 10s 1084 
GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES. By L. Agassiz. 1 vol. l6mo, $223 5-20 Bonds, old. : 1012, 101 1 
HONOR MAY. 1vol.16mo. #2 5-20 Bonds of 1865 .. 101 102 
-40 Bonds 6 a4 , 
LEIGHTON COURT. A Country-House Story. By Henry Kingsley. 1 yol. 16mo, | 2° Bond . + % bo ie 2 
$1 50 ‘ 7.30 Notes, second series, ‘ ... 10249 102°, 101 1 
$1 50. ' New York Central... now, O34 rads 
ASPHODEL. An American Story 1 vol. lémo. $1 50. Erie Railway ; See: * 7B, 67 
THE QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. By A.C. Swinburne. 1 vol. lGmo. $2. Hudson River. Pile 109y 113 111 ; 
THE SOUTH SINCE THE WAR. By Sidney Andrews. 1 vol. 16mo. $2 Reading Railroad. 107%, 10% 1iKHg 
: : , ’ inde Michigan Southe : 4 = in 
THE MASQUERADE, anp Orner Poems. By John G. Saxe. 1lvol.l6mo. $175 a a EOP name , nig oe ‘ 
; ‘ Cleveland and Pittsburgh. ...... SY SS), Sty 
LUCY ARLYN. By J.T. Trowbridge. lvol.l2mo. $22 Chicago and North-western icin oy 2 2 
SNOW-BOUND. By J. G. Whittier Eighteenth Thousand Now Ready. 1 vol. 16mo. sa = - Preferred... 58k SS 'y NT 
$1 25 Chicago and Rock Iwand ‘ 35, as Oy 2 
*,* Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago. ... Shy 9S', Mt i 
! os Canton.... . 60%; 604; BT . 
Cumberland : ; : ver itis, 44, x 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Mariposa.......... : 1234 12 11 
PusLisuERs, Boston American Gold .. 1:0 1K 1h 
And 63 Bleecker Street, New York. AS SHG SABER. 2000+ 22-19 TD LU 100 
Call Loans ..... ; ey er ee 5 th 
| T ‘N 
FINANCIAL REVIEW. HOME 
Nation OFFICE, Thursday Evening, } 
May 24. 1866 "' INSURANCE COMPANY 
ea 7 + cae mt ta = 
Tu past day or two have been a period of unusual excitement in Wall OF NEW YORK, 
Street. The financial panic in Europe, which has brought down the house OFFICE, 139 Broapway 
of Peto & Betts, and, it is feared, other houses and institutions more or less aes 
orem”... _—_ i 
, ted wit $ Col y, has had the effect of stimulating specie exports 
prunes , ; 1 this co ery a la r ct ; a n noe g speck me ae Assets, Ist Jan., 1865, - - - . 3,765,503 42 
om this side at a rate wholly unprecedented. Five millions were shippe 
from th side ns a ee 10 y — dente em ¥ 8s ere pp Liabilities, o ° ° - . - - 77,901 52 
yesterday, making fourteen millions in ten days; and on Saturday a further FIRE 
° . *V0e “1 ) mW . y 
amount of from three to five millions will probably go out. These arrivals MARINE, , 
will, of course, relieve the pressure in England, if it has not subsided by the an INLAND 
time they reach their destination. On receipt of the Cuba’s news by tele- FR SUvURA RCE. 
graph, on Monday last, at 4.30 p. M., a rush was made for the gold-room, Agencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
and in about half an hour the Government broker sold not less than fifteen CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
millions of gold at 1304 and 130}. On the following morning he appeared A. F. WILMARTH, ViIckE-PREsIDENT. 
in the room. ‘The price was then 132. It fell, on his appearance, to 131}, JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
P . 1 <1): . d y ASHBURN ssistant Secretary. 
at which price he sold a million. He was then called away by orders from J. H Wa HBURN, Anais oe 
. : ‘ n : A ae W. C. NICOLL, Superintendent Marine Department. 
Washington, and he has not been a seller since. His total sales, in the past | - 
ten days, have been about $32,000,000. When it was ascertained that the New AND IMporTANT PLAaNs or Lire INSURANCE 
Government would sell no more, the speculators quickly bid up the pre heen 
mium. Yesterday, 13 was touched. ‘To-day, at 3 P.M., the price stands at 3 
. z ‘ WHERE TO INSURE 
1394. 
These heavy sales of gold by the Treasury have led to an active demand paine~ 
for money. On Tuesday the market was active at 4 ; yesterday it was strin UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
gent, and there are no signs of an abatement of the pressure today. Of . 
: 7 : ar TEW ORK OFFICE, 15 sre 4 
course, a stringency caused by a temporary enquiry for greenbacks, which New York OFFICE, 151 Broapway. 
are to be disbursed almost as soon as they are received, cannot last long. What 
But it has already lasted long enough to cause great inconvenience in Wall 
Street and a pretty general decline in stocks. Prices of produce are gener- ASSETS, OVeT - - $1,500,000 
ally higher on the advance in gold, but their upward tendency is checked RECEIPTS for the year, over - 700,000 
by the difficulty of negotiating paper. The best names, on short paper, are DIVIDEND paid during the present fiscal year : 69,160 
not readily sold even at 7 per cent. For money on call as much as 7 anda ToTaL DIVIDENDs paid : : . . 419.000 
commission was paid yesterday. Total Losses paid : ; - 944,042 
In the stock market the cliques which have been carrying large loads of —— 
fancy stocks at high prices, in anticipation of a fresh speculative outburst, | a a ae a ee : 
} KS mre I - mary te | NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES. 
have been sorely tried within the past day or two. The Rock Island and | 
the Fort Wayne cliques have both been forced to sell, and both stocks have By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and ENDOWMENT, paya 
declined materially. Should the money market be relieved, these stocks the same cost as ordinary Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. W 
will naturally react; if the pressure continues a day or two longer, a further | call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly attractive and ORIGINAL 


decline may be anticipated. Erie has sold as low as 66}, partly on the ac-| with the UNION. In case payments are discontinued, after two premiums have been 


tivity of money and partly on expected arrivals of stock from England. paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or the SPECIFIED AGE 


hamo it 
When foreigners learn that there will be no July dividend, they will rush jy proportion to the number of premiums paid 
to sell their stock, and very low quotations will probably be made. New The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Company affords greater p1 


York Central, which is in the hands of the Prairie du Chien clique, has been tion to the family than any other plan, as in event of ar early death the amount of 


held with considerable firmness, having only fallen 2 to 24 per cent. The 





policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with the same cash outlay of pre 
calculation of the bulls is that the present stringency must be followed by  jyjums 
a return of great ease in the money market, and that if they can bridge Tbe greatest possible liberality in assisting parties to keep ¢ Tidlictes tatannn 
over the next few days, they will be in a position to reap the reward of Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims 
their schemes. Hence they are willing to pay a usurious rate for money We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insuranee Commissioners’ Reports 
rather than sacrifice their stocks. Governments are all lower, partly on ,,,, 184 and 1885 as an evidence of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of 
forced sales by speculative holders, and partly on sales of foreign stock. 4)... tyion Mutual. 
The Sub-Treasurer has given notice that interest on debt certificates will be J. W. & H. JUDD, General AGENTs. 


stopped on the 31st. gar Active and efficient AcENnTs wanied. Apply ax above 
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1866. 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 

For the year ending January 31, 1866. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, 
OFFICE, 
146 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Liberty Street. 


PRESIDENT. 


144 AND 





Casu Assets, Fes. 1, 1866: 


$i'¢@,885,278 88. 





8,600, ensuring 


Number of Policies issued in 1865, 


In force February 1, 1866, 25,797 Policies, ensuring , 83,413,933 00 
Dividend Addition to same, 7,830,925 92 








$91,244,858 92 
STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 
The Net Assets, February 1, 1865, $11,799,414 68 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 
For premiums and policy fees: 
Original on new policies.......... 


Renewals. 


- - $1,154,066 94 


1,818,654 82 


War extras and annuities... 15,428 64—$2,998,150 40 
Interest: eae Sal 
On bonds and mortgages. 361,752 88 
U. 8S. Stocks 352,329 52 ' : 
. 94,999 66— 809,082 06 
-remium on gold , 082 ee 
coer, a Oe re eee ee ee 55,833 34—$3,853,065 So 


Total. . . $15,652,480 48 


Disbursements as follows : 
Paid claims by death and additions to sam 


, B tions. 
aid matured Endowment Policies and addi 
: Dividends, Dividends surrendered, 


$712,823 71 


20,999 52 


Paid post-mortem wie ee 
and reduction of Premium 58.730 87 

Paid surrendered Policies. . 190.691 40 

Paid Annuities sane 10,242 55 

Paid Taxes ; ' ‘ . ’ nae 38,076 52 

Paid Expenses, inclading Exchange, Postage, Advertis- 
ing, Medical Examinations, Salaries, Printing, Sta- s 
tionery, and sundry office expenses 174.310 94 

Paid Commissions, and for purchase of Commissions 

.. 834,255 12— 1,540,130 63 


accruing on future pre miums 


1, 


2 


Ner CasnH AsseTs, JAN. 31, 1866. ........cccccseccecess 14,113,849 85 


Invested as follows: 
Cash on hand and in Bank 
Bonds and Mortgages 
United States Stocks (Coat) 
Real Estate 


$1,475,899 
7,348,622 
4,468,921 2 
782,307 34 








Balance due by Agents 36,599 14-814, 112,319 85 
Add: 
Interest accrued, but not due —— 00 
ores »and unpaid 00S 65 
ee Oe Sune and Premiums due, but not yet a a | 
received ad : 655,844 30— 772,929 03 | 
i cain aan cas) 
Gross ASSETS, JAN. 31, 1866....... 6. cece eee eee ee ee ee BI4,885,278 88 | 
INCREASE IN NET CASH ASSETS FOR THE YEAR......... $2,312,935 17 
} tASE I} 
THE GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE THUS 


APPROPRIATED : 


Reserve to re-ensure outstanding policies, including dividend additions 


to same ; 
Claims asce srtained and unpaid (not due) 


Dividend additions to same 
Post-mortem dividends (uncs alled for) 


Premiums paid in advance 


$11,503,996 03 | 
12: 





24 931 73 
11,065 48 | 
Undivided Surplus (excluding a marg rin on the above Reserve of over | 


218,649 42 | 


$2,975,388 58 


$1,000,000) 
DIVIDEND OF 1866 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, ‘ 
N.B.—The reserve to re-ensure outstanding policies and additions ($11,503,996 03), 
as above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over and above the net yalues, at four per ce nt. 
Seneoee’. so that the tota: undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 
This Company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclusively to the assured. 


Irs CASH ASSETS ARE. eereevcees . .$14,885,278 88 
Invested in Bonds and seenbines in the State of New York, WoRTH DOUBLE THE 


1866, as above $14,885,278 8S | 


The Nation. 
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Office Real Estate; Bonds of the State of New York; United 


AMOUNT LOANED: 
States Stock. 
| No Premium Notes or Personal Securities are taken or held. 
ANNUALLY, and may be used 
amount of insurance 


| Dividends are declared 
| premium, or to increase the 
| Policies issued so that the pre miums paid v wil 1 purchae 


as CASH iN payment of 


1 fixed amount of in 


| surance, non-forfeitable, without further payment of premium. 
| Policies are bought by the Company at fair and equitable rates. 
LIFE, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other approved Policies 


are issued by this Company. 
BOARD OF 


FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
WILLIAM MOORE, 
ROBERT H. McCURDY, 
ISAAC GREEN P EARSON, 
WILLIAM BETTS 
YELVERTON, 


TRUSTEES 
HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILLIAM VY. BRADY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
GEORGE 8. COE, 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, 





JOHN P. ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOUN E. DEVELIN, 

W. SMITH BROWN, WILLIAM A. HAINES, 


ALFRED EDWARDs, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, 
EZRA WHEELER, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
JOHN M. STUART, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
RICHARD PATRICK, 


SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 
MARTIN BATES, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
OLIVER H. PALMER, 
ALONZO CHILD, 
HENRY E. DAVIES, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Presment 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
ACTUARY. 








ISAAC ABBATT, © Onan 
| THEO. W. MORRIS, (>2CBE? 
FRED. M. WINSTON, Casuter. 
WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D.. 
lion. LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
Hon. ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 


ARTES, 


eo 
MINTURN POST, M.D., 





ISAAC L. KIP, MD. ; Mepi AL EXAMINERS, 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent for the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
H. — MERRELL, General Agent for the States of Micliigan, Indiana. I linois, Iowa, 
Visconsin, and Minne SOLA, Derroit, Micu. 
| HAL E REMINGTON, General Agent for the New England States. FALL River, Mass, 
| JNO. G. JENNINGS, General Agent for the State of Ohio, CLEVELAND, O. 
JNO. T. CHRISTIE, General Agent for Central New York, Troy, N. Y 
| STEPHED N PARKS, General Agent for Western New York, present address 
Troy, N. Y. 
JAMES A. RHODES, General Agent for Southern New York. 
157 Broapway, New York. 
} O. F. BRESEE, Gen © Agent for the State of Virginia. RicHMOND, Va. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent for the State of New Jerse y, NEWARK, N. J, 


H. 8. HOMANS, General Agent for the State of California, San Franc isco, CAL, 
TUE MEDICAL EXAMINERS OF THE COMPANY ARE AT THE OFFICE DATLY 
FROM 10 A.M. TO 3 P.M, ° 
‘THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
| 
HAVE REMOVED TO TITEIR NEW 
BANKING ROOM, 
NASSAU STREET, NORTHEAST CORNER OF PINE STREET. 
Oppe » United States Treasury. 
({OVERNMENT SECURITIES 
At all times on hand at lowest prices 
THE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
e COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865 


AUTHORIZED CAPITA.., $5,000,000. 
CASH CAPITAL, parp 1x, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 
EDWARD A, STANSBURY, President, 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 


ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary, 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL INCREASED TO $1,000,000 


1, 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen yeare, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


SURPLUS, JAN. 1865, 


dailies iden 
275,203 


P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C, CILMAN, 
46 Prive Street, New Yorx, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE IN THE DIVIDEND PERIODS 


OF THE 
EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ACCUMULATED FUND.............0...0.0.. .......$2,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME.............00..0.0....0000.:2.00.:.:8 1,000,000. 


PUBZLY HUTUAL. 


ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS. 


At the request of their numerous policy-holders, this Society have determined to 


declare their dividends ANNUALLY IN CASI: the first Dividend will be declared 


The Nati 





February 1, 1867. The last Dividend declared on the quinquennial plan reduced the | 
premiums in some cases more than 50 per cent., or doubled the policy during the next 
} 
be able to present greater advantages in its dividends to persons assuring than this | 


} 


Society, as its total expenditure to cash premium received was, by the last New York | 
' 


dividend period. It is believed, for the future, that no Company in this country will 


Insurance Report, less than that of any of the older American Life Insurance Com- 


panies.—See Superintendent Barnes's Annual Report, 1865. 


The new business of this Society for the past year ($13,623,900) exceeds the new 
business of any New York Company in any previous year.—See Superintendent Barnes's 


Annual Report, 1865. 


Hereafter Dividends on the first annual premium may be used as Cash in the pay- 
ment of the Second Annual premium, and so on thereafter the dividend on each pre- | 
mium may be applied tqathe payment of the next succeeding premium. Policy-holders 
in most other Companies MUST WAIT FOUR OR FIVE YEARS before any advan- 


tage can be derived from Dividends. 


The success of this Society has not been equalled by any Company either in this 


country or Europe, the Society's cash accumulation being over 


ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS 





greater than the most successful Company at the same period in its history, and its 
annual cash revenue from premiums, at the end of its sixth year, was greater than | 
that of the largest company in the country at the end of its fifteenth. | 


Non-Forfeiture of Premiums, 


In the case of whole life and endowment policiés at ordinary ages in force for at 


on. 
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least three years, the Society will, on due surrender, issue a Paid-up Policy for the fall 





amount of premiums paid. vv 
The Company will issue Policies on a single life to the extent of $25,000, but only 
in cases whem the physical condition and family history of the applicant are entirely 


unexceptionable. 


Permission is given at all times to visit Europe free of charge. 


Extra Permits granted at moderate rates. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, 
HENRY B. HYDE, 
WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY YOUNG, 


THOMAS U. SMITH, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JAMES M. BEEBE, 
HENRY J. GARDNER, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
WM. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr, S. W. TORREY, 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
L. C. HOPKINS, 
THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 


ROBT. LENOX KENNEDY, 
JAMES LOW, 


PETER McMARTIN, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
WILLIAM T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN SLADE, 
BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
R. D. MAITLAND, 
JOHN T. MOORE, 
STEPHEN Hf. PHILLIPS 


DUDLEY 8. GREGORY, 


THEODORE CUYLER, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, 
THOMAS S. YOUNG 

HENRY 


M. ALEXANDER, 


* 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, GEORGE T. ADEE 
MOSES A. HOPPOCK, 
WAYMAN CROW, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


DWIGHT TOWNSEND, 


GEORGE D. MORGAN, 
BEN'GTON F. RANDOI 


HENRY H 


-H, 
HYDE, 
ROBERT BLISS, 

GEO. TALBOT OLYPH&NT, 
ALANSON TRASK, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 

E. J. HAWLEY, 

JOSE F. NAVARRO, 


HENRY DAY, 


H. V. BUTLER, 


EDW. W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
SAMUEL HOLMES, 
FRANCIS B. COOLEY. 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-Prraipext. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actvarr. 
HENRY DAY, ATTORNEY. DANIEL LORD, Corxsr 


E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., Mepicar EXAMINER. 


WILLARD PARKER, M.D., Consuttixe Prysician 


New York«, February 3, 1966. 
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DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Cc. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


J. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 


by all Dealers. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONER* 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


21 MURRAY STREET 


OLD STAND OF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway end Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 


One Block East of Broadway, N. Y 





These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
clastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 


which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 


ordinary Pianos. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


FIXTURES, 


GAS 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
0, 11, and 13 Me r Street, New York. 
cer" Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 
halls, private residences, etc., etc, 


MARVIN’S 

PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE: 
Superior to any others in the following particulars : 
‘} bey are more fire proof. 
They are more burglar-proof. 
Yhey are perfectly dry. 
hey do not lose their fire-proof qualities byage. ¢ 
Manufactured only by 

MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 

721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Send for a descriptive Circular 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 

ATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS 
AND 

BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
ly everything ir _ their ine at lowest pr 
of Writing Pa Account Books, 
Diarics for "1866, Expense 


ST 


ices. Every 
Fancy and Stapl 
Orders 








Sapp 
kind 
Stationery, 
anlicits a 


WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINES 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
JOCK-STITCH, 
and rank wane on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
f American lnstiiute 


Books, etc. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
629 BROADWAY. 


FOR 


THE 


Agents wanted. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
PY e's SALERATUS | Pyie’s O. K. Soar. 

Py.e's CREAM TARTAR. PYLE’s BLUEING PowDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of James PyLe, Maunfacturer, New York. 
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! 
|RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 


Just Received 
From our E. J. OVINGTON, Now IN Pants, (ieran.isaED 3000.) 
A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
ELEGANT MANTEL VASES. been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add 
FINE Bisqt E STATUETTES. ing g improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 


able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfac tory to 
Pictorial circulars sent by mail 
135 Grand St., near Broadway, 


PONT ‘ Papras Gy a purchasers. 
BRONZE AND RIAN rATUETTE AND Warerodn. hii Mace 


GROUPS, 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


DrcoratrED DINNER Sets, 
se ARGHITE CT, 
DECORATED TEA Sets, , ’ 
98 Broadway, New York. 
Erc., Erc., Etc. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 
IMPORTED AT THE PRESENT RATE OF GOLD, 
ARERR ETE STS, 
WE ARE ENABLED TO SELL THEM 
| 110 Broadway. 
AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 
and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out of 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardeus. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 


FULTON STREET, NEAR CLINTON 


SPRING CLOTHING! 


FRED. L 4 — D, 
j ; CALVERT UX, 
Spring Clothing 110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS 
FOR New York, January 1, 1866. 
MEN AND BoyYs., j 
eit aati, ; JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
mATrineuts nade to order 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, ‘inte denaian dosep! 
ADE MARK: P 
Etc., Etc Warranted. 
or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
AT | New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. %61. 
’ With 
FREEMAN & BURR'S | TRADE MARK: erficks Designating 
One Price Clothing Warehouse, easter lrmingham. Numbers. 
or Sale by 
124 Fulton and 0 Nassau Streets, . JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
; — . 91 John Street, New York. 
Opposite the Sun Building, New York, HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 
We are now selling a large and complete stock of 
Ready-made Clothing for Gents’ and Boys’ wear, at from The Horace Waters 


10 to 40 per cent. below former prices. 


rn 1 7, ATTN . 
THE NATION 
Was, when started, essentially an experiment. Journals 
oft.a similar character had been tried and had succeeded 
in Europe, but the idea that there rh interest 
felt here in literature or in art to eso a paper mainly 
devoted to the literary and art topics, gr 
that there existed what economists call an effective de- 
general discussion of 


and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and CABINET ORGANS. Vholesale 
To let, and rent allowed if 


Grand, Square, 
HARMONIUMS, 
and retail, at reduced prices. 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the samc, 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, S75, $100, 
| $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and W. ‘arerooms, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS, 


$100 $500, 





as enouy 


discussion of 
TO 
These popular instruments excel all others in Quick 
NESS OF ACTION, RoUNDNESs, PuRiTY, AND VOLUME © 
Tone, accomplished by PATENT IMPROVEMENTS Ti 
crowning perfection is the 
VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 


mand for any more careful or more 
political news than writers of the daily press working be- 
tween dusk and dawn were to supply, was scouted | 
by many. Our experience, zone, satisfies 
us that it is this want of faith rather than want of appre- 


able 
#0 far as it has : 


ciation which is the greatest difficulty which any such | a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic =weeti ol 
journal has to contend with here. Thousands enjoy it for the human voice. 

th » who believes that his neichbor ill enjoy it. They are strongly endorsed by Geo, Morgan, W wm 
the one who Dbelicves Vi ne ‘ Wiil enjoy it A. King r, Chas. F rade ‘}. and many mS e rs. the hiches 
and, ef course, any very widespread doubt of its success | musical authority in the United States 


Good Agents wanted everywhere 








increases the difficulty of succeeding mer ‘ ‘ 
Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Wart 
For the cuidance of those who may feel disposed to as- | rooms 
sist us with their contributions, we may mention that the GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
pen . - , : , ‘ 117 Broome Street, N = 
contents of Tue Nation will fall nearly under four divi 
that. at ver » division ld have 
s<ions—or that. a P its, these divisions would have — + y y - — 
: ge / _ 
to be kept in mind by anybody writing for it as a volun S] EINW AY & sé INS 
( CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
1. References to, and concise comments on, the news of | PIANO-FORTES 
the day, with the view of fixing the degree of its import- | Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Siiver 
. ‘ : Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
ance, ana suggesting its bearings upon and relation to. ; > sayy : see . } . 
’ i the last ten years. and in addition thereto they were award 
the main current of contemporat story. eda First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhib 
2. Reviews or comments, whether in the shape of let- | tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
ey a nstent event and om the ut all parts of the World. 
rs or articles on important events, and upor » ut- ; 
ters or artic 1p I ; — hat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
terances of those who are, or are trying to be, leaders of | universally conceded is: abundantly proven by the Fact 
public opinion. that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
3 : areas Gas .| peciliarities of construction” have been copicd by th 
> Accounts more or leas d iied, or discussions of : 

: : ‘ great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
such occurrences in the social, literary, artistic, or scien- | (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INERINGEMENT 
tifie world as are likely to interest men or women of edu. | OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 

, . + . the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
re tenes. “thaiies thks & : : a Europe : America, 
catio rand int Ni el der th head we do not ‘n- | prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 

clude mere gossip about nobodies. or advertising chroni ever accessible 
cles of the sayings and doings of quacks, daubs, penny-a STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 





PATENT AGRAFF E Rw. RANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pig nae, and admitted to be on 


liners, dilettanti. 
4. Critiques of publications or works of art of sufficient 


eri iake i sirable that the public shor ver 
— to make it desirable that the pr ould ever of the greatest improvements of modern times, will her 
hear anything about them. after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUPACTURED BY 
mae . : = THE M WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or 
s & P inum: 6 months, Ss. , 
TERMS—-$5 per annum ; 6 months, ¢ der that any their patrons may reap its benefits 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only Am« rican 
instraments exported to Europe in large numbers, aad 
used in Ewopean concert-rooms 

WAREROOMS, 71 &.73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York 


When de} 
$1 additional 


ivered by Carriers in New York or Brooklyn, 
RICHARDS, 


130 Nasean S8t., 


Publisher, 
nm. Y. 


JOSEPH H., 





